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PROTESTANT ISNeIN eee NAZ YP STATE 


E. THEODORE BACHMANN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ERMAN Protestantism is in the throes of the bitterest religious 
strife since the Thirty Years’ War. Former colleagues have 
become heated antagonists. Christian tolerance has given way 
to suspicion, good will to animosity, and honest expression to care- 
fully guarded statements. Few of the clergy have remained 
detached enough to view the struggle objectively, while behind the 
gown many have consciously or unconsciously turned politician. 
The church-going public is forced to decide between the “German 
Christians,” now entrenched within the protecting structure of the 
Nazi government, and the all embracing organ of opposition, the 
Confessional Synod. Although the recent measures of Reich 
Bishop Mueller have officially wiped out the differences between 
Lutheran and Reformed, this new unity is but an empty shell. 
“The Church,” in the words of a prominent pastor who deplores 
the existing conditions, “has entered a winter season of religious 
life and can at best hold fast only to the principles of its faith until 
spring brings reborn life and peace.” 

Catholics are not directly involved in this struggle. From 
the start they refused to have their church used to further the 
interests of Nazidom. Many idealists among the German Chris- 
tians had hoped to draw the Catholics into a general amalgamation 
of all Christian churches. But the attempt naturally failed, 
although in Thuringia enthusiasts for this plan continue at 
work. The conflict therefore is one within the ranks of Protest- 
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antism. On the one side, mainly in western Germany, are the 
conservatives, until recently the real leaders in the church, and now 
banded into the Confessional Synod. On the other are the liberals 
and progressives, furnishing the bulk and the leadership of the 
German Christians. 

As the cradle of Protestantism, Germany still has a far-reach- 
ing influence over the further evolution of Christian thought and 
practice. The present unrest therefore attracts the attention of 
religious leaders everywhere. Yet to make a just estimate of it 
is extremely difficult. Public discussion of the situation, whether 
from the pulpit or in the press, has been forbidden in Germany. 
Circular letters and private meetings still keep the leaders informed, 
but the screen of official censure leaves the country as a whole 
ignorant of what is going on. People see effects without learning 
their causes. What the foreign press reports is usually based on 
particulars rather than on the broad aspects of the conflict. It has 
been the present writer’s privilege to glean several facts which put 
more meaning into the reports of this costly drama which ulti- 
mately may affect the future of Protestantism throughout the 
world. 

In this conflict of the Protestant church are inextricably 
bound also the psychological effects of current national problems. 
There is the political isolation of Germany from the rest of Europe; 
the decline of foreign trade and the scarcity of foreign exchange; 
the resulting increase in the exploitation of native resources with 
the effort to secure substitutes for imports; then, the widespread 
enlistment of men, women, and children in the regimented political 
organizations of the 5. A. (the Brown Shirts), the S. S. (the 
Black Shirts), the Voluntary Labor Service, the Union of German 
Girls, and the Hitler Youth. And finally, there is the influence 
of the younger elements in the population over the older and more 


experienced. 
WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF THIS STRUGGLE? 


“If I see correctly,” observed a keen Austrian commentator, 
“all the difficulties in the German church question arise from the 
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fact that with the creation of the Reich church there was from 
the beginning no clear distinction between politics and religion. 
Politically necessary and useful principles were thus bron 
carried over into the church.”’ 

In 1923 church and state separated. Many provincial 
churches, including those of Bavaria, Wuerttemberg, Thuringia, 
Hannover, and others, now allied themselves into a confederation 
called the “Kirchenbund.” But they set up no centralized govern- 
ment. Through popular sentiment some of the smaller provincial 
churches were gradually absorbed by the larger units. This 
process of unification and confederation continued throughout the 
reign of the Republic. The foundations for a unified German 
Protestant church therefore already existed at the time of Hitler’s 
accession to power on the 30th of January, 1933. 

Totalitarianism became a watchword of the new National 
Socialist state. Historic boundaries and political differences were 
soon consumed in the bonfire of enthusiasm that greeted the arrival 
of anewera. The acids of political thought patterns and methods 
ate into religion. The existing church Confederation was to be 
centralized and made totalitarian. 

“A handful of men,” explained the author of a popular 
pamphlet, “whose lives had been gripped by Christ and likewise by 
the ‘Fuehrer’ and his national socialism, knew that with Hitler 
and national socialism a new epoch would dawn for the German 
people and the German Evangelical church. These men therefore 
banded themselves together and soon after, according to the wish 
of the ‘Fuehrer’ called themselves ‘German Christians.’ ” 

Already in March, 1932, these men had met in Berlin. Hos- 
senfelder, an energetic organizer, deposed last December, was their 
leader. Among his colleagues was a former naval chaplain from 
East Prussia, Ludwig Mueller. These men resolved not to tamper 
with the confessions of the Lutheran and Reformed faiths, but 
only to show the way to a reorganized church. Or, as they put it, 
“A living church of the people.” 

A year later Hitler, as Chancellor of the Reich, suggested 
that the churches could be a powerful support to the new Nazi 
state. Yet the existing church organiztions failed to react. This 
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annoyed the German Christians and they complained to Hitler. 
He sympathized with them, and at once the stage was set for the 
present fight. 


WHAT WAS THE OCCASION OF ITS OUTBREAK ? 


“The political victory of the national socialists,” declared an 
esteemed churchman, “was used as an excuse for the complete 
overhauling of the evangelical church in the mistaken hope of 
thereby rendering the new state a valuable service.” 

Without doubt the Protestant church had been acting compla- 
cently. Under the leadership of men advanced in years it lacked 
the initiative or inspiration to take an active part in the newly 
Hitlerized state. Especially east of the Elbe, where conservatism 
and inaction often go together, the church lagged far behind the 
popular enthusiasm for national regeneration. Here, where the 
need of drastic action with the help of the state was most keenly 
felt, the German Christians made their greatest gains. 

“The ‘Fuehrer,’ ” to quote another pastor closely associated with 
the German Christians, “now empowered Mueller as his confi- 
dential adviser to prepare plans for a common German Evangelical 
church. Thereby the decision over the later course of events came 
in the first instance from the state.” 

Hardly had Mueller begun to have these new plans drawn up 
than, in the spring of 1933, the Church Confederation suddenly 
came to life as an opposition group. On short notice and without 
precedent this group, sensing in Mueller’s plans an attack on the 
fundamental principles of their faith, elected as Reich Bishop, Dr. 
von Bodelschwingh, well known throughout all Germany as the 
head of the largest institution of charity in the world. But this 
attempt to preserve the church from secular encroachment came 
too late. It angered the German Christians who highly respected 
von Bodelschwingh, but demanded and secured his removal because 
they considered him merely the shield behind which those who were 
not in sympathy with the Nazi movement sought protection. 

By early summer a constitution had been drafted for the new 
Evangelical church. It was based on the “Fuehrerprinzip,” leader 
principle, underlying the Nazi state organization. The “Fuehrer” 
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of the church, the “Reichsbischof,” was to be elected by a National 
Synod, a counselling body with limited legislative powers. A 
Spiritual Ministerium was provided to advise but not to restrict 
the Primate’s wide powers. The specific functions of the National 
Synod and of the Ministerium were left undefined. 

Elections took place on the 23rd of July. The German Chris- 
tians had enlisted the help of the various Nazi organizations. They 
had let it be known that 75 per cent of all elective church offices 
must be filled by German Christians. Still doubtful of their vic- 
tory, they prevailed on Mueller to break his gentleman’s agreement 
with the constitutional committee that he, as Hitler’s religious 
adviser, would not take the unfair advantage of personally stand- 
ing for election. The opposition was forbidden all means of public 
propaganda. Hitler himself, on the night before the election, 
appealed over the national radio chain on behalf of the German 
Christians. Mueller was elected, and the new constitution went 
into effect. 

The framework was now complete for a united, state sup- 
porting church whose likeness Germany had never known. The 
German Christians apparently had accomplished in a few months 
what the Church Confederation had been working for during the 
past decade. The structure of this new church, however, lacked 
spiritual content, cohesive force, and cooperation among its mem- 
bers. The writer heard frequent reference to the simile that ripe 
fruit falls to the ground of its own accord; knocked down unripe, 
it is bitter. Indeed, this new church is painfully disturbing the 
comfort of Protestant Germany today. 


WHO ARE THE OPPOSING PARTIES IN THIS STRUGGLE? 


First, the German Christians. They include pastors, govern- 
ment officials, professional, business, and working men. They are 
characterized by racial pride, religious liberalism, high pressure 
methods, and absolute loyalty to the Nazi State and its Leader. 
They are an organized minority ruling against the apparent will of 
a large but voiceless majority. They believe that an interest in 
religion can be aroused in the people from without as well as from 
within. 
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The German Christians, as a friend of the Reich Bishop 
admitted, have no great leader. This man remarked, “We need a 
ereat Reformer who will bring peace into the church. Only then 
will all people be united.” Dr. Mueller, although wielding power 
more absolute than that of the pope, is really not strong. He is 
powerful only because he enjoys the confidence and support of 
Hitler. Since Hitler is a nominal Catholic, he fails to understand 
the right of appeal to conscience which underlies historic Protest- 
antism. He seems not to realize the needless unrest he is causing 
by sanctioning a religious policy for the Protestants which the 
Catholics from the beginning sternly rejected. 

Dr. Jaeger, the legal assistant of the Reich Bishop, is perhaps 
the leading man in the church government. Like the head of the 
church regime under the monarchy, he is a lawyer. By the force 
of his personality and his aggressiveness, he is practically the ruler 
of the Evangelical Church. He formulates Mueller’s decrees 
which dictate the conduct of all pastors in the church. Others in 
the church government, as personal interviews revealed, are gen- 
erally well-meaning men. ‘They owe their elevation from obscurity 
to prominence chiefly to political circumstances. Thus they easily 
tend to mix religion with politics. 

Secondly, the Opposition. This party centers mainly in out- 
growths of the old Church Confederation and contains the pre- 
ponderance of outstanding clergymen. When the new Reich 
church began using force, a more effective organ of opposition 
appeared in the form of the Ministers’ Emergency League. It 
was begun spontaneously in various parts of Germany by pastors 
who oppose the use of force. Martin Niemoeller, an active 
preacher at a prominent church in Berlin and former naval officer, 
became its head. The Emergency League soon had a membership 
of over 6,000 pastors. Last January it firmly refused to subscribe 
to the increased and self-assumed powers of the Reich Bishop. As 
a result, some 200 pastors were removed from office, either by 
transfer to another post, imprisonment, or expulsion from the 
church. Bishoprics, in harmony with the Fuehrer principle, were 
set up over the various state churches and headed generally by 
German Christians. 
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Shortly before the anniversary of his accession to power, 
Hitler wished to have the church question cleared up. Granting 
audience to a delegation of the opposition, he asked whether it was 
Mueller’s personality that was causing the trouble. The delegates 
answered, “Yes.” Then, in the words of one of those present, 
Hitler said, “Can you guarantee me peace in the church, if you 
have another bishop?” To this the delegates answered, “No, for 
we do not know what stand the German Christians will take, nor 
can we predict the effect of another personality on the people as a 
whole.” This reply dissatisfied Hitler who then told the delegates 
that he was through dealing with the oppposition. 

With the establishment of the “Confessional Synod” last 
spring, organized opposition entered its third phase. Headed by 
Dr. Koch, this Synod now includes all the dissatisfied elements in 
the Lutheran and the Reformed churches. It has a wider mem- 
bership than the recently disbanded Emergency League. Through 
passive resistance and an honest effort to preserve the unchanging 
principles of Christianity, it aims to defeat the methods of force, 
and the pseudo-biblical teachings of many German Christians. 
One of the leading members of the Synod remarked, “The call 
‘Back to the beginning,’ to the Reformation, to the Reformers 
themselves, and thereby back to the Word, expresses the task to 
which the Synod obligates us.” 

Men who have attended the Synod’s meetings have been 
impressed with the unprecedented spirit of cooperation and the 
desire for a close bond of spiritual unity among both Lutherans 
and Reformed. This body may have the material for a really 
united German Evangelical church. But it is a question whether 
the pressing need of the moment, which drives these conservative 
churchmen together would long continue, once the heavy hand of 
the present Reich church were removed, and the various members 
of the Synod be forced to decide on the plan of a new church organ- 
ization. 


WHAT DO THE “GERMAN CHRISTIANS” WANT? 


“The victory of National Socialism in politics,’ as Dr. Kind- 
ler, a lawyer and national leader of the German Christians, put it, 
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“<mplies the necessity of a parallel movement by the German Chris- 
tians in religion.” The Protestant church, then, is to be renovated 
and regenerated in such a way that it may render the Nazi state 
the great service of creating a body of loyal citizens, Christians in 
action as well as in name. 

“To achieve this end,’ a well known church historian said, 
“the German Christians are acting not idealistically but logically. 
They do not want to restrict the preaching of the pure gospel, but 
they want to bring about a certain uniformity in preaching that 
will be in harmony with the best interests of the national socialist 
state. Above all, we do not want the pulpit used for political 
attacks on the state, as has happened so frequently in the past.” 
The German Christians frankly admit the failure of the church in 
the past to reach the masses. They therefore aim to establish a 
direct and personal contact with the neglected masses. Ministers 
are now required to visit all the members of their parishes and to 
report on these every month. But at the same time there are fre- 
quent cases of deviation from this highminded plan of action among 
the clergy and other religious enthusiasts who have never grasped 
the real significance of Christianity. They express their ‘‘new”’ 
religion in terms of Nazi political philosophy and thus arouse the 
wrath of more level headed Christians. Typical of this group of 
liberalists is one who writes, ‘““Do not wait until another comes and 
acts instead of you, like a God, a Redeemer, or a Holy Church. 
No one can help you but you yourself.... You will do well to 
believe in the Christ who is in you, in order that his help may not 
fail you.” 


WHAT DOES THE CONFESSIONAL SYNOD WANT? 


It wants a confederated church which shall codperate with the 
state, yet be free from interference by the state. The Confessional 
Synod asks for less centralization, and a church organization 
which will leave to Lutherans and Reformed enough autonomy to 
preserve their traditional form of worship and church administra- 
tion. As a recognized member of the Synod explained, “The 
Synod does not want the Fuehrer principle in church government. 
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The Fuehrer of the church with his vast powers tends to become a 
demigod. This contradicts not only the spirit of the Reformation, 
but also the teachings of the New Testament.” 

During the past summer, however, the Reich church régime 
has disregarded these wishes of the Confessional Synod. After 
the latter had rejected the proposal of a compromise last June, Dr. 
Mueller went ahead with the constitutional reorganization of the 
official Evangelical church. In August the National Synod con- 
vened in Berlin for its first and final meeting. There was little 
opposition from the Confessional Synod, for seventeen of its mem- 
bers who had been elected to the National Synod had been removed 
by the Primate. In three hours the National Synod sanctioned the 
taking of an oath of obedience to Adolf Hitler by all pastors, 
delegated all its legislative powers to Dr. Mueller, and retroactively 
legalized all his acts since his election to the office of Reich Bishop. 
The result: the Lutheran and Reformed churches officially cease 
to exist in Germany. There is only one Evangelical church. The 
official installation of Dr. Mueller as Reich Bishop on the 23rd of 
September marked the final stage in the outward construction of 
a Reich church. 

In October the controversy became more heated than ever. 
Dr. Hans Meisser, Bishop of Bavaria, was declared deposed by Dr. 
Jaeger, and put under guard. A new diocese of Franconia was 
carved out of that of Bavaria in order to weaken the opposition of 
the latter. Fired by these events, the staunch supporters of Bishop 
Meisser took the lead in urging drastic protests against the “illegal” 
action of the Reich church government. On the 20th, the Con- 
fessional Synod met in Berlin. There it declared that the Chris- 
tian basis of the German Evangelical church had been set aside, 
and it openly proclaimed its breaking away from the Reich church. 
This action created a tragic schism. The Confessional Synod then 
set up an independent church organization on the basis of emer- 
gency rights. From the Brotherhood Council, a new group of 
leading clergy among the opposition, the Synod drew an Inner 
Council to act as the governing body of the new independent 
church. Bishop Meisser and Bishop Wurm, of Wuerttemberg, 
deposed since September, became members of this Inner Council. 
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All loyal pastors and their parishes were ordered to obey no instruc- 
tions from the Reich church. 

This proclamation, presented to the Fuehrer, placed Hitler 
in a difficult position. At first wanting to throw the full force of 
the Nazi government in support of the Reich Bishop, he then pre- 
ferred to delay. On October 26th Dr. Jaeger suddenly resigned. 
In spite of this ominous move and the government’s temporary 
moderation there is no assurance of peace. Although Bishops 
Meisser and Wurm have been released, the opposition remains 
adamant in its protests. The final solution now rests with Hitler. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS OF THE STRUGGLE 


First, it is an attempt on the part of the German Christians to 
create a Christian National Socialist State. Socialism, National- 
ism and Christianity are to ally themselves into a powerful trinity. 
The religious revival that often accompanies a political revival is 
here to be used to benefit the state. Thus the Reich Bishop recently 
declared, “The Evangelical church is most closely bound to the 
Third Reich, does not stand beside or against it, but accompanies 
it as its most trusted helper.” 

The reorganization and regimentation in the Nazi state can not 
leave the church untouched. The disregard for constitutional 
principles, the abolition of rule by a majority, and the use of force 
which lacks legality, are some of the Nazi political tactics being 
used by the present Reich church. This, of course, draws the 
protest of men who regard such tactics as fatal to the spirit in 
which the church should carry on its work. 

Secondly, the struggle is one over the choice of means to an 
end. It is really not a theologians’ quarrel, as is so often asserted. 
The Confessional Synod as well as the German Christians want a 
unified church. Yet they differ as to the type of organization and 
the means to be employed. The Confessional Synod is conserv- 
ative, appreciates the historic development of the church, and will 
not sanction what appears to be a violation of fundamental Chris- 
tian principles. The German Christians are less historically 
minded, look ahead instead of back, and work for what would lead 
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to a secularization of the church. The Confessional Synod wants 
a church that works with the State, the German Christians one that 
works for the State. 

A third aspect is the conflict between collectivism and indi- 
vidualism in religion. Is a man’s belief strictly a private matter, 
or also the concern of his neighbors? Do faith and paid labor 
come under the same type of social regulations? Recent develop- 
ments seem to point that way. There is a widely circulated asser- 
tion that a good Nazi must also be a German Christian. This at 
once would give Germany 20,000,000 bad Nazis—the Catholics. 
The fallacy is obvious. Besides the Catholics are the millions of 
Protestants who support their ministers in the Confessional Synod. 
Are all these Protestants bad Nazis? Not by any means. They 
too are loyal to Hitler. And when in Bavaria, Wuerttemberg, 
Westphalia, or other awakened areas, they make demonstrations 
against the Primate and his agents they are not demonstrating 
against the political government. Like the Catholics they have 
a firm faith that will not bow to innovation in the interests of a 
secular power. In addition, they are individualists, for they con- 
sider their religion as a matter of personal freedom. 

In conclusion, the ill effects of the controversy cast a blighting 
shadow on the spiritual health of the nation. The fact that over 
800 of the clergy have already been removed from office belies the 
claim that there is liberty of conscience or of speech. Indiscretions 
have been committed on both sides, but the retaliation of the party 
in power against its opponents has often been more severe than 
the offense should warrant. The dissolution of the Protestant 
Youth organizations and their merging into the Hitler Youth 
deprives the church of a guiding influence in the younger gen- 
eration. Nazi thought, while welcoming the help of the church, 
does not protect Christianity from the so-called new heathenism 
and its frequently un-Christian standards of morality. The Aryan 
paragraph stresses racial discrimination and thereby cuts across 
the principle of the universality of the gospel. 

The struggle is tense. Churchmen on both sides fear that it 
will grow more serious. Are the divided congregations, the ex- 
pelled pastors, the unsavory bitterness that permeates the relations 
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between the opponents only the forerunners of something much 
worse? Probably the most esteemed man among the German 
clergy made this striking remark, ““We have the advantage of not 
knowing where we are going. Therefore we are working all the 
harder to bring a true Christian spirit back to the people. What 
happens in the meantime is beyond our power to control, but we 
have put our trust in God.” 
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ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


HE year 1934 marks a double anniversary. The one event 

took place four centuries ago; the other two centuries. In 1534 
it was Luther’s Bible. In 1734 it was the settlement of the Salz- 
burg Lutherans in Georgia. These two events are very different: 
the one a book, the other a colony of people. And they are widely 
separated in time and place: the one four hundred years ago in 
Europe, the other two hundred years ago in America. On first 
thought, therefore, they seem to be entirely unrelated. But on 
closer inspection it will be found that they are very vitally connected 
with each other. For there is a continuous line leading from 
Luther’s translation of the Bible in central Germany, up to the 
mountains of Salzburg in Austria, and from there back through 
western Europe and across the Atlantic to Savannah, Georgia, and 
through Savannah to Ebenezer. It is a devious route, a circuitous 
line, but it is an unbroken line. And what is more, that line does 
not stop with Ebenezer in 1734: it goes up along the Atlantic 
Coast of this western continent and far out beyond the Allegha- 
nies and down through seven generations of Lutheran history in 
America. 

And now in 1934, with the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica holding its convention in this hospitable city of Savannah, so 
redolent with the glorious memories of the Salzburgers, that line 
from Luther’s Bible of 1534 through the Salzburger settlement of 
1734 projects itself into the very citadel of 1934. It extends 
through the spacious doors of this magnificent assembly and up to 
our very feet as we stand here in festive gathering. It binds us 
with the strong cords of affection to our fathers in the faith 
through four long centuries of Lutheran history. Let us pause a 
few moments to trace that line and gather its scattered strands 
together. Perhaps we can weave it into a sturdy rope for the 
anchor of our faith today. 

1 An address delivered in the City Auditorium of Savannah, Georgia, Sunday after- 
noon, Oct. 21, 1934, commemorating the 200th anniversary of the landing of the Salz- 


burgers in Georgia and the 400th anniversary of Luther’s translation of the Bible. 
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THE SALZBURGER CLAIM TO DISTINCTION 


The colony of Salzburgers who came to the American wilder- 
ness in 1734 was but a small group. Only 91 souls came that first 
year. The next year 110 more. Then smaller groups for five or 
six years. But even in its most flourishing period the Ebenezer 
colony was only a tiny stream compared with the broad river of 
more than 20,000 refugees from the province of Salzburg who 
found their way to other countries at that time. Their distinction, 
therefore, does not lie in their numbers. Nor does it consist in 
their priority in time. For the colony of Georgia which they 
helped to found was the very last of the thirteen original colonies 
in America. Their significance is out of all proportion to these 
external facts of size and priority. 

The little colony of pious Lutherans who came here two cen- 
turies ago was fleeing before a terrible scourge of persecution. 
Now persecution was not a new thing in history, and that in itself 
would not mark these people for distinction. If we add that they 
were forced from their homes and driven into exile because of 
their religious faith, their claim on human sympathy deepens, but 
even this does not greatly distinguish them. Men had fled from 
religious persecution before the Salzburgers and they have done so 
since. 

Then what does make their case unique and worthy of cele- 
bration? As we analyze it now, we can see that there are several 
items that count in their claim to distinction. For one thing, it was 
the extreme cruelty with which these simple inoffensive folks were 
treated. Then too, it was the ringing joyousness of their con- 
fession through it all. And above all, it was the steadfastness 
with which they clung to their faith. This is what invests their 
story with so much elemental human interest and makes theirs a 
distinguished chapter in the history of the Lutheran church. 

The hospitality of these Lutherans of the Southland is pro- 
verbial among us today. But two centuries ago their ancestors 
were driven out from their own pious homes in the Tyrolese Alps, 
and that too under the most cruel circumstances. In direct viola- 
tion of international law and over the vigorous protests of the 
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Protestant rulers of Europe, they were thrust forth into the dead 
of winter with a suddenness that deprived them of all their prop- 
erty, real and personal. In direct violation of the most fundamental 
principles of human decency they were compelled in many cases to 
leave even their children to their adversaries and to go forth they 
knew not whither. That is why their story has so abounded in 
tragedy and romance. That is why it has invited the pens of poets, 
historians and novelists in all the languages of western Europe. 
And that is how they point the finger of admonition to us Evangel- 
ical Lutherans today. For through it all they followed the example 
of Martin Luther himself who, when his life was threatened by 
his adversaries, exclaimed: “If I had a thousand heads I would let 
them all be chopped off rather than surrender one iota of my faith.” 
Aye, those Salzburg exiles followed the admonition of a greater 
than Luther, who said: “Happy are ye when men shall persecute 
you for my sake. Rejoice, for so persecuted they the prophets. 
Ye are the salt of the earth!” With such a spirit there can be no 
compromise and no defeat. 

The resplendent record of their fidelity is a matter of just 
pride to all of us. Their uncompromising firmness in the faith is 
even yet a glory to their descendants who are here in such generous 
numbers today and whose gracious hospitality we from the other 
parts of the United States and Canada are so thoroughly enjoying 
these days. Their story is a most inspiring chapter of church his- 
tory, one that belongs not simply to the Lutheran church but is a 
credit to our country and an honor to our common Christianity. 

The example of their perseverance was a mighty inspiration 
to their fellow Christians two centuries ago, both in Europe and in 
the American wilderness. And their unswerving loyalty may very 
well be a steadying influence for us in 1934, when there is so much 
unsteadiness and so much uncertainty concerning the future, when 
the memory of recent Lutheran martyrs in eastern Europe is still 
fresh among us, when even now a great multitude of Lutherans in 
central Europe are being sorely oppressed and persecuted by a 
totalitarian state, and when all over the world there are so many 
temptations for Christians to yield to the fickleness of the political 
weather, the social climate, the intellectual atmosphere, so many 
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inducements to conform to the world and be comfortable in our 
faith, so many invitations to tone down our Christian convictions 
in the interest of convenience and to reduce our faith to the lowest 
common denomination. 

I hold it true beyond every shadow of doubt, that the greatest 
need of the troubled world in our day is a strong infusion of that 
moral earnestness that was the outstanding characteristic of those 
Salzburg Lutherans in 1734, a new infusion of that same confi- 
dence in God that steadied them in persecution and colored all their 
conduct after their peaceful settlement in Georgia. 


THE SECRET OF THEIR STEADFASTNESS 


We ask ourselves, therefore, as we celebrate the bicentennial 
of their arrival here, what was the secret of the steadfastness these 
Salzburgers showed? What was it that made them so firm in 
their convictions and held them together even in exile? 

If we could reproduce some of the scenes among these Salz- 
burgers before they left their European homes as exiles, we should 
find a situation much like that of the whole Christian church during 
the first three centuries. The early Christian church was under 
the cross. Proud Roman emperors levelled hideous campaigns of 
persecution against Christians. Petty Roman governors sought 
by restraining laws to quench the spirit of Christ which lived on so 
actively among his followers. But in spite of all this, perhaps 
because of it, Christianity flourished. Its numbers multiplied. 
Why? Because plain people carried the simple story of Jesus from 
person to person, either by word of mouth or by manuscript por- 
tions of the Bible. In hidden places, like cemeteries, catacombs, 
swamps, and deserts, mostly among obscure people, silently but 
with the power of a mighty force, the truth of Christ marched on, 
its course marked with many a dire persecution and many a 
martyr’s blood. 

Westward with the-course of empire it took its way and fif- 
teen centuries later that lurid story of persecution and repression 
is repeated among the lowly salt-miners in the province of Salzburg 


in what is now Austria. But this time it is not a pagan govern- 
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ment trying to crush out the Christians. It is the archbishop, the 
high official of the Roman Catholic church, trying to stamp out the 
Protestants. Again we have the secret meetings of plain people 
and the long sad chapter of cruelty, suffering, martyrdom. Again 
we have the result that the persecuted faith flourished and the 
numbers of the faithful multiplied. 

Far up the beautiful valleys and along the majestic mountain- 
sides of that Alpine province of Salzburg, the evangelical faith was 
quietly cherished and secretly propagated by miners and farmers, 
shepherds, weavers, and storekeepers. In one way or another 
the faith of Martin Luther had maintained itself here for nearly 
two centuries, ever since Luther’s own time, secretly handed on 
from one person to his neighbor, from one generation to the next. 
Repeated decrees of the archbishop had not checked it, nor the 
spying of the Jesuits, nor imprisonments, beatings, banishments, 
burnings and beheadings. Solid as the towering mountains about 
them, deeply fixed as the salt-mines beneath them, those sturdy 
Lutherans stood in their evangelical convictions. 

Their faith was not a convenient one. They met in all kinds 
of secluded places, in cellars, in the mines, in mountain recesses, in 
thick forests, and other secret spots. Usually they met in the dead 
of night. But even so, with all these precautions their gatherings 
for common worship and prayer were always attended with grave 
danger, and for the most part they had to cultivate their Lutheran 
convictions in the seclusion and privacy of their little homes. Here 
within the four walls of their modest dwellings they maintained 
their unshaken confidence in God and their unswerving loyalty.to 
the Augsburg Confession. And the joyous testimony of their lives 
brought it about that their numbers increased until in 1732, when 
a determined effort was made to crush them absolutely or drive 
them from the land, the terrible archbishop was amazed to find 
that they numbered nearly 30,000. 

Now what was the secret of their persistence? Just why did 
they persevere against such terrific odds? The secret was not in 
their leadership, for there were practically no pastors among them. 
In this respect also they were like the early Christian church: no 
great outstanding leaders. No, the secret of their tenacity was in 
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certain books that circulated among them. It was their Bibles and 
Catechisms that nourished their faith and daily renewed their 
courage. And their oppressors realized this. For, in their mad 
efforts to stamp out the heresy, the agents of the archbishop made 
it a special point to hunt out the Bibles and Catechisms and many 
a bonfire was fed with these precious documents. 

One effect of this was that these poor people hid their devo- 
tional literature from the prying eyes of their persecutors. And 
so it came about that for generations in succession in hundreds of 
humble huts throughout the province of Salzburg the head of the 
family would gather his household about him after nightfall and 
by the dim light of a tallow-wick would read from the German 
Bible which he hauled out from its hiding-place in the cellar or 
under the earth, under the tiles of the roof, or behind some secret 
panel in the wall, or under some stack of hay or straw. If the 
enemy succeeded in finding the precious book, as he often did and 
burned it, a new copy was secured, usually at very great sacrifice, 
and the work of nourishing the evangelical faith went on in quiet- 
ness and obscurity like leaven at work in the meal. The German 
Bible was the salt that preserved their faith. 


THE BOOK OF THE PEOPLE 


But how did these humble people come to have the Bible in a 
language that they could understand? The Bible was brought into 
the mountain valleys of Salzburg by miners from Saxony. Saxony 
was Luther’s own country. When work in the Saxon mines grew 
slack, some of the miners there left Saxony, made their way up to 
Salzburg, and found work in the celebrated salt mines that gave 
the name to the country or in the extensive copper mines or marble 
quarries. These humble laborers carried with them the German 
Bible which Luther had put into their hands in their own language. 
And at Salzburg, as at so many other places, the Bible in the 
language of the people was the entering wedge for the Reforma- 
tion. 


And that takes us back to the other event that we celebrate 
today, the event of 1534. 
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When Luther translated the Bible he had in mind just such 
people as these Salzburgers were. In the early church the Bible 
had been the people’s boook. We know now that the books of the 
Bible were originally written one by one in response to the homely 
needs of humble people. And these books were gathered together 
into a single book in answer to the needs of the common people. 
But when Luther came upon the scene the Bible had been taken 
from the hands of the people, buried for more than eleven cen- 
turies, hidden away in the dead language of Latin. It was Luther’s 
supreme purpose to restore the Bible to the people as in the early 
centuries—to give it to them in their very hands and in their very 
tongue. 

The story of his translation is a most interesting one. This 
is not the place to detail that romantic story; there will be oppor- 
tunity for that at another time in connection with this Convention. 
What concerns us here is the fact that Luther’s Bible put sodium 
chloride into the religious life of the common man in western 
Europe. Without question it was the most important single 
achievement in Luther’s life. Through his translation the lofty 
prophets of ancient Israel descended from the stately heights of 
oriental imagery, traveled to the western world, entered the home 
of the simple peasant and humble laborer, and, without sacrificing 
one whit of their prophetic dignity, uttered their profound thoughts 
in the language of most tender familiarity. Through this new 
People’s Book, the inspired evangelists and devoted apostles of the 
first century leaped the intervening ages and spoke to the drab men 
and women of the sixteenth century, in such real and vivid accents 
that it caught their imagination, fired their spirits, and led them to 
thrill with Pentecostal enthusiasm. The fragrant flower of pro- 
phetic and apostolic message was transplanted to an entirely new 
soil with such deftness and such delicate and sympathetic handling, 
that it lost almost nothing of its native fragrance and color and 
fruitfulness. Simple without ceasing to be elegant, plain without 
ceasing to be eloquent, and incisive without approaching the 
bizarre, Luther’s Bible clearly marked a new era both in literature 
and in religion, and even after the lapse of four centuries stands 
unapproached in its vital and compelling power. 
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And what was the response of the people to this great gift—a 
Bible in their own tongue wherein they were born? They rushed 
to take it in their hands. They folded it to their hearts, literally 
and spiritually, with much the same joy as those first Christian 
disciples, sixteen centuries earlier, had listened to the mighty works 
of God in their own tongues. They bought it and read it as eagerly 
as the parched earth after a drought drinks up the blessed rain 
from heaven. 

The first edition of the New Testament, in September 1522, 
embraced 3,000 copies. It sold at eighty-four cents, which in pur- 
chasing power was equal to about ten dollars in our currency today. 
And yet, even at that price, the people snapped up that first edition 
in a few weeks, and a new edition had to be issued in December of 
that year. All over the country the new book ran with free course, 
to the joy of expectant hearts and the wide triumph of the Refor- 
mation movement. 

Within two years eighty editions of the New Testament had 
appeared; and before Luther’s death, in 1546, the number of edi- 
tions of the whole German Bible or parts of it had risen to about 
377. This embraced more than a million copies and brought the 
Bible within the reach of every home in Germany. It was easily 
the most popular book of the times and quickly replaced other best 
sellers. It was Martin Luther who taught the world to count its 
copies of the Bible in terms of millions. 

The amazing demand for the work engaged scores of presses 
and forced down the price of a Bible from an average of about 
$300 to an average of about $5. Luther’s printers and merchants, 
and the pirates who invaded the trade, became rich by selling 
Luther’s Bibles. The translator himself never took a penny for 
any Bible or for any other book. He regarded the gift of trans- 
lating as a gracious gift of God, and he refused to sell it for money. 
He wanted God’s Word to be “in the hearts of all people,” and 
declined to do anything that would add to the price of it. He 
remained throughout his life a relatively poor man. But he had 
the supreme satisfaction of ushering in a new era in the literary 
and religious history of the world,—the age of the open Bible, the 
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Bible unfettered by the bonds of ecclesiastical tradition and un- 
sealed from the hindrance of strange languages. 

Luther’s translation of the Bible was significant not only for 
its own intrinsic worth, the fact that it marked a milestone in the 
literary and religious history of the world, but it was significant 
also because it set the example for other translations into modern 
languages. The first of these was English, and when you read 
your Bible in English you owe the privilege to Martin Luther. 
Not only did he set the example of accurate Bible translation 400 
years ago, but the English translation is based largely upon his 
German translation. 

Since Luther’s day this work of Bible translation has gone on 
with steady pace. Called forth by the needs of the people and 
borne on the wings of the missionary enterprise, the Bible has been 
carried from tongue to tongue and from land to land with a vast 
amount of labor and romance that would require a whole library 
of volumes adequately to record it. Even the bare figures are 
profoundly impressive. For the Bible, or some part of it, has been 
translated into nearly a thousand languages and dialects, and the 
number of copies of Bibles, Testaments, and Portions that have 
been published and distributed to date is nearly a billion. What is 
that,—a book of nearly a thousand languages and in nearly a billion 
copies? Is it not a continuous Pentecost, a perpetual outpouring 
of the Spirit through the Word, a progressive speaking and inter- 
pretation of tongues, a triumphant demolishing of Babel, that 
makes it possible for every pulpit in the world to preach the Word 
in the language of the hearer, and enables almost every person in 
the world to catch the fire of the Spirit and declare: “I Hear them 
speaking in my tongue the mighty works of God?” 


THE COVENANT OF SALT 


So, when those Saxon miners took their German Bibles along 
with them from Saxony up to Salzburg, they were unconsciously 
playing a minor role in the very important drama that was being 
enacted all over western Christendom at that time. It was the 
drama of spreading the gospel in the language of the people, the 
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drama of a new Pentecost wherein the Holy Spirit through the 
translators of the Word led men to speak with tongues. In Salz- 
burg the book of the Gospel in the hands of the people did its work, 
as we have seen, and the readers of Luther’s Bible, scores of thou- 
sands of them in that Catholic province, had learned to endure 
hardship for the sake of the gospel. Their moral fiber had been 
toughened by the hard experience of the generations. They loved 
peace and asked no favors except to be left alone to follow the 
humble routine of their daily toil and to worship God as he revealed 
himself in their German Bibles. Their adversaries called them 
thick-headed and stubborn, but those who knew them well declared 
that they were in fact a most lovavble and modest folk, stubborn 
only in one thing and that was the Bible. It was Thomas Carlyle 
the Scotch historian who referred to them as “those respectful 
creatures, who would doff their slouch-hats almost to mankind in 
general, but were utterly obstinate in the matter of the Bible.” 
That kind of obstinacy is not hard to understand: had not their 
enemies drilled them in that temper by a long period of ruthless 
persecution, and had they not sung through nearly two centuries 
Luther’s inspiriting hymn, 


Lord, keep us steadfast in Thy Word; 
Curb those who fain by craft or sword 
Would wrest the kingdom from Thy Son, 
And set at naught all He hath done. 


There is one striking illustration of their stubbornness in this 
matter of the Bible. It occurred in 1731. The archbishop was 
thoroughly indignant at the growing strength of the Lutherans in 
his province. He decided upon a mighty campaign to crush them 
out of existence. “I'll have those heretics out of my land even if 
thorns and thistles should grow on my acres.” And he prepared 
to use every implement of force and treachery. Realizing this the 
Lutherans took council with one another and decided to abide by 
their biblical faith and to encourage one another in it, come what 
might. At several places in their German Bibles they had read 
about covenants of salt, particularly the covenant of salt which God 
had made with David and his sons guaranteeing to them the king- 
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dom. Acting on that suggestion 300 men representing the Lu- 
therans in all parts of Salzburg met at Schwarzach, a little market- 
village, on the 5th of August, 1731. The oldest members of the 
group gathered about a round table on which was a large vessel full 
of salt. The rest of the company crowded close to the elders. 
Then one of them with steady voice solemnly challenged the entire 
company to seal a covenant pledging themselves to abide by their 
Lutheran faith in life and in death. Thereupon each man came 
forward, bared his head, wet the forefinger of his left hand, dipped 
it into the dish, raised his right to heaven, swore by the Holy 
Trinity that he would remain true to his Lutheran faith and stand 
by his brothers in that faith, and then in token of that sacred 
promise swallowed a little salt as a kind of sacramental wafer. 

Thus in Old Testament fashion they covenanted to keep the 
New Testament faith, and then knelt upon the ground in fervent 
prayer committing their precious cause to the God of David and the 
God of Martin Luther, who had taught them to sing: 


The Word they still shall let remain 
He’s by our side upon the plain 
Take they then our life, 
Goods, fame, child and wife; 
When their worst is done, 
They still have nothing won, 
The Kingdom ours remaineth. 


THE GREAT EXPULSION 


When a few months later the great expulsion burst over their 
heads, their precious Bibles were confiscated and burned. At one 
place the fires lasted three days. Many of those who witnessed 
the burnings felt their hearts go out in sympathy to their fellow- 
countrymen and some of them threw in their lot with the suffering 
Lutherans. The superstitious Catholics said it was the “Bible- 
reek,” the smoke of the burning Bibles that affected those upon 
whom it blew. At least they realized that there was some uncanny 
influence about the Bibles of these Lutherans. 

Expelled from their homes these many thousands of Salz- 
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burgers set their faces towards the west and north, not knowing 
at first in what direction to turn. Their hands were empty but 
their hearts were full of the spirit of triumph. Their Bibles and 
hymn books were gone but much of the treasure of these books 
was stored in their minds. And so these homeless exiles pursued 
their pilgrimage under banners of the cross singing paeans of 
praise and thanksgiving to him who had made them more than 
conquerors. Their hopeless condition started the tears of those 
who saw them, and everywhere they were received most cordially 
and treated most generously. The heart of western Europe was 
deeply touched; offers of relief and hospitality were extended in 
every direction. A multitude of hands opened to bestow kind gifts. 
The most highly cherished among all the gifts they received were 
copies of the Bible. There were catechisms, too, and hymnals, and 
copies of Arndt’s True Christianity, but they were particularly 
grateful to possess again their German Bibles. 

When they reached Augsburg in Germany, Pastor Samuel 
Urlsperger was profuse in his kindness. Among other things he 
gave them a large number of Bibles and some of these came along 
to Georgia. Up at Halle where Francke lodged them in the famous 
orphans’ home they received another gift of new Bibles, which they 
pressed to their hearts with joy and thanksgiving. Leipzig was a 
great publishing center and the booksellers gave them Bibles, 
prayer books, and copies of the Augsburg Confession. They had 
similar experiences at many other places. At Magdeburg Pastor 
Struve and his assistants had prepared to furnish them with a 
supply of pocket Bibles, but the Salzburgers were now so well sup- 
plied that they could not take any more. 

More than once the pastors in the towns and cities through 
which the pilgrims went used the exiled Salzburgers as bright ex- 
amples to their own people. At Magdeburg Pastor Struve gave 
them a public examination in the Catechism. The questions were 
all answered correctly, and for each answer they gave from memory 
the full Scriptural proofs. At Potsdam the king personally cate- 
chised them. He was particularly delighted with one of the boys, 
a lad of fourteen, who for his Lutheran faith was obliged to leave 
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his parents back in Salzburg. The king very graciously asked the 
boy how he could justify his action. ‘Your majesty,’ he said, 
“Matthew 10:37, He that loveth father and mother more than me 
is not worthy of me.” “But,” said the king, “what will you do 
without your father and mother?” “Psalm 27:10, When my 
father and mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up.” 

Such familiar knowledge of the Bible was an inspiration 
wherever they went. It was the secret of their perseverance, and 
at hundreds of places that they touched before they reached their 
final homes in Lithuania and Prussia, Holland, Sweden, and 
Georgia, not only did their needy condition stir the sympathy of 
the natives into great acts of brotherly love, but their thoroughgo- 
ing faith and their willingness to suffer for it put to shame the 
coldness and indifference of many a German Protestant, while 
their resounding hymns and their edifying services in the open air 
shot new life and courage into many a lukewarm heart. 

At Stuttgart Professor Rieger wrote a pamphlet entitled the 
“Salt Covenant of God.” He addressed them as “our scattered 
guests and companions in tribulation” and exhorted them in these 
words: “May you be a good salt in our lands and with your earnest- 
ness season our indifference, and with your genuineness leaven our 
Christianity of barrenness, and with your simplicity temper our 
fruitless ritualism. Be like those fish which preserve their sweet 
taste in the salt-sea water and keep yourselves unspotted from the 
evil example of the many lukewarm Christians among us.” 


SETTLED IN GEORGIA 


These Lutherans from Salzburg did not forget this injunction 
to be a good salt in the land as they crossed the briny deep to 
America. They obeyed it when they arrived at Savannah and 
Ebenezer. They did keep themselves unspotted from the coldness 
and religious indifference about them. They accepted their home 
in the wilderness of Georgia as a direct gift from the hand of God. 
The solitude of their little colony afforded abundant opportunity 
for pious contemplation. The simplicity of their manner of life 
delivered them from covetousness. Their contentment was salted 
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with godliness. Under the ministry of the two young pastors, 
Bolzius and Gronau, who had come to them from Halle, they en- 
joyed great spiritual prosperity. It was a patriarchal kind of 
society that they established at Ebenezer. The pastors were in all 
things the heads of the little community. They conducted services 
two or three times every Sunday and every evening in the week. 

When strangers visited the colony they were always impressed 
with the contentment and industry of the colonists and especially 
with “their peculiar delight in the Word of God, their insatiable 
desire to hear it daily.” Theirs was the first orphan’s home in 
America, and much could be said for the claim that they had the 
first Sunday school in this country. It was the regular practice 
among them, when the pastor read the Scripture lessons, for the 
people to follow his reading with their Bibles in their hands. They 
did the same when the pastor preached, for he nearly always 
preached expository sermons, that is, sermons covering a whole 
passage of Scripture, and so they found it useful to follow the 
sermons in their Bibles. All these services for several years were 
held in the schoolhouse, until the church could be built. In a cer- 
tain sense this group of Salzburgers at Ebenezer gathered in the 
schoolhouse, Bibles in hand, with the pastor expounding a passage 
of Scripture, constituted the first Sunday school in America. 

Eight years after the Salzburgers had established themselves 
at Ebenezer the Lutheran authorities in Europe sent the great 
Muhlenberg to organize the multitude of scattered Lutherans in 
Pennsylvania. He was directed first to go to Georgia and confer 
with the Lutherans there concerning methods of operation in 
America. Muhlenberg came to Savannah and Ebenezer and re- 
ceived the needed advice. Perhaps his preliminary visit in Georgia 
was the secret of his high success afterwards in the colonies to the 
north. At any rate the United Lutheran Church in America, 
which is only the long shadow of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, is 
back in Georgia again for counsel and advice. Muhlenberg stayed 
here eight days. He was profoundly impressed with the happy 
condition of the colony and in some of his letters afterwards he 
went into ecstacies over the blessedness of these Bible-reading 
Salzburgers: “O dear Ebenezer, how many advantages dost thou 
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possess over other places! Here is one faith, one church, one 
denomination! Here Shepherd and sheep are close together. Here 
body and soul are provided with material and spiritual medication. 
Here justice and righteousness prevail, wickedness is punished and 
virtue rewarded, the young hear only what is good and see only 
examples that are worthy of imitation. O precious flock!” 

Similar inspiration came to other visitors who went among 
them and witnessed the sincerity of their religious lives, John 
Wesley, George Whitefield, General Oglethorpe, and others. The 
detailed history of the Ebenezer colony from 1734 until it was 
scattered forty-five years later, we cannot pause now to recount. 
it constitutes one of the most edifying chapters in the whole his- 
tory of the Lutheran church. Suffice it to say here that when the 
devastations of the Revolutionary War laid waste the settlement of 
Ebenezer and scattered the settlers in every direction so widely 
that they never returned, it did not mean that the salt had lost its 
savor or was cast out to be trodden under foot of men,—it meant 
that it had become “‘a good salt’’ in scores, perhaps hundreds of 
other Lutheran communities, entering as a leaven to permeate those 
communities with genuine devotion to the Bible and stalwart hardi- 
hood of Christian piety. They still persist, and the secret is still 
the same as it was two hundred years ago,—the open Bible in their 
hands, the Bible unfettered by ecclesiastical tradition and unlocked 
from the limitations of language. 


THEY STILL SPEAK 


Is it not clear that there is a continuous unbroken line of his- 
tory from Luther’s Bible in 1534 to the Salzburger settlement in 
Georgia in 1734 and on down to this convention in 1934? And 
was it not eminently appropriate that when the Lutherans in this 
part of the land about fifty years ago in order to commemorate 
their ancestors in the faith erected a simple marble shaft by the side 
of that lone sentinel of a church up yonder on the banks of the 
Ebenezer and the Savannah,—was it not most fitting indeed that 
they inscribed on that stone these beautiful words: “To the mem- 
ory of the Salzburgers and their faithful pastors... who, for their 
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faith in the doctrine of God’s Word as taught in the Augsburg 
Confession, were banished from their homes in Austria and settled 
in Effingham county, Georgia, in 1734. Hebrews 11:36-38"? 
That passage reads: 

“And others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, 
moreover of bonds and imprisonment: 

“They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, 
were slain with the sword: they wandered about in sheepskins and 
goatskins; being destitute, afflicted, tormented ; 

“(Of whom the world was not worthy:) they wandered in 
deserts, and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth.” 

Let us now add to that inscription. Let us take the chisel of 
history and carve on our hearts the apostolic injunction that imme- 
diately follows those closing verses of the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews. Such an injunction might well be “a good salt” in our 
church right now, reminding us that the moral power of a church 
does not depend upon its numbers nor upon its noisiness, but upon 
its piety and its purity of faith, its willingness to grow less in order 
to grow more, its ability to endure through suffering and sacrifice. 
Such an inscription might well be a leaven in our congregations, 
and in our individual lives a source of greater moral power, a pledge 
of greater devotion to his Word, a covenant with God that we 
should be willing to suffer, if need be, for his truth. ‘‘Wherefore, 
seeing we also are compasseed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us, 

“Looking unto Jesus the Author and finisher of faith; who 
for the joy that was set before him endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is set down at the right hand of the throne of God.” 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


(An Appreciation by Otto Heuschele,” translated by F. Eppling 
Reinartz, East Liverpool, Ohio). 


N the course of the breakdown of national institutions, and in 

the midst of daily flux and change there is grave danger that the 
quiet but mighty forces which are at work in nations and indi- 
viduals, together with the personalities who typify these forces, be 
lost from sight. They will not of course be forgotten by those 
who feel the power of these silent forces at work in themselves. 
The great forces which guide life always emanate from individuals. 
The leader emits them. He arouses the dormant powers of his 
followers, while from his adherents new energy flows back to the 
leader. Thus in the communion between the leader and his fol- 
lowers there reigns an interchange of forces like that which domi- 
nates nature. 

The unseen leaders have ever stood at the side of the celebrated 
ones. While the latter are being loudly acclaimed the former live 
on in becoming silence. Albert Schweitzer, in the judgment of 
many, is just such a silent strong man. That this man be not 
forgotten by our generation seems to be a matter of not only 
weighty but also supreme importance. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that Albert Schweitzer 
has not until now been known as widely as befits his worth. On 
the contrary his career and his accomplishments have awakened 
the interest of a very large circle of persons in Germany and in 
many other countries. But one could wish, in fact one must 
eagerly seek constantly to increase the efficacy of his work. It is 
not enough that accounts of his work be read or that his deeds 
become the object of wonder and be held in high regard. His 
work must be laid hold of. Admiration for his mission must be 
translated into supporting deeds. For just as Albert Schweitzer 
reasoned about and confronted life’s most difficult problems in his 

1 This appreciation of Albert Schweitzer appeared in the German monthly, Das 
Werk, Diisseldorf, August 1933. Das Werk is the publication of the Vereinigte Stahl- 


werke Aktiengesellschaft. 
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work and entered boldly into life for the purpose of consummating 
his thought in deeds, even so we must allow this man’s work to 
challenge us to the realization of noble ends in our own life. 

But who is this Albert Schweitzer? It is difficult, yes almost 
impossible to give a true conception of him to one who does not 
know him personally. Should one begin by telling the reader that 
this man has studied theology and that he is the creator of a long 
list of theological writings of high rank and of undisputed validity ? 
Should he mention that this man is the distinguished and uni- 
versally accepted master of the pipe organ who knows almost every 
great organ in Europe because he has played on it? Should he 
remind the reader that this man wrote the first great work on 
Johann Sebastian Bach, a book which today, after two decades, 
retains the significance which it had at its appearance and which 
has been translated into practically every European language? 
Should he say that this man, after he had achieved an honored 
name far and wide as a professor of theology at the University of 
Strassburg and as the Bach biographer, began at thirty years of 
age to study medicine, and in the same university exchanged the 
professor’s chair for the pupil’s desk because he had learned to 
know from experience something of the misery of the African 
negroes and their lack of medical care? Should one say that out 
of the profits of his book on Bach he fitted out the African expedi- 
tion and the jungle hospital at Lambarene? Every one of these 
activities would be enough to fill the life of an ordinary man. But 
not so for Albert Schweitzer. He has also written a large number 
of cultural works on ethical and philosophical subjects. 

Every one understands, however, that this man is not only a 
learned person. That he is not only an artist is also generally 
recognized. He has fulfilled his thought in deeds and he has 
crowned his art with an all-embracing life. Always, when we 
consider the writings of Albert Schweitzer, we must remember 
that only a part of his life work has here found literary expression: 
to understand the writing one must adduce the life of which it is 
an expression. Contrariwise it must also be said that in every 
literary work of his the whole man lives and is contemporaneous. 
Everywhere in his work the distinctive features of the whole man 
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are revealed, namely his insistence upon the organic union between 
thought and deed, of creation and reverence for the creature. 

But this is the Faustian nature of Albert Schweitzer. Like 
Dr. Faustus he begins by inquiring into the riddle of the universe 
and ends by wresting land from the sea. If one desires to give 
expression to the entire work of Albert Schweitzer or to encompass 
in a single sentence his philosophy and his productive conduct of 
life, he can but call it the philosophy of reverence for life. Ever 
and again all his thought and action are pinnacled with this idea. 
A philosophy of life which is preéminently portrayed in the two 
books, Verfall und Wiederaufbau der Kultur and Kultur und 
Ethik, as well as in the writings Das Christentum und die Welt- 
religion and the autobiographical Aus Meinem Leben und Denken, 
must be called one which is thoroughgoingly ethical and one which 
culminates in a mystical view of life. 


Profound philosophy is mystical in so far as it tends to bring the indi- 
vidual into a spiritual relationship to the eternal. The philosophy of rever- 
ence for life is ethical mysticism. It allows the union with the eternal to be 
realized through ethical action. This ethical mysticism is born of logical 
thought. If our will to live (the philosophic not the biologic will to live is 
meant here) becomes thoughtful of itself and of the world then we will be 
able to achieve the living of the life of the world, at least in so far as it is 
within our reach, in our own life, and our will to live can through our actions 
make a contribution to the eternal will to live. Rational thought, when it 
penetrates deeply into life, of necessity ends in the irrationalities of mysticism, 
for rational thought has to do with life and the world, both of which are 
irrational powers. In the world the eternal will to live reveals itself as a 
creative will which is full of dark and painful riddles for us. In us the will 
to live reveals itself as the will to Jove which desires to break down the self- 
dissention of the will to live. The philosophy of reverence for life has there- 
fore a religious character. The person who accepts this philosophy and who 
acts in accordance with it is elementally pious. 


Among all the present day thinkers, particularly among the 
representatives of the so-called life philosophy (Lebensphiloso- 
phie), it is likely that none has experienced the increasingly won- 
derful mystery of life in like manner, and that none has shaped 
life more definitely from the ethical point of view than has Albert 
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Schweitzer. Some one may object that his world view is nar- 
rowly ethical. But such an objection is shown to be invalid by 
the magnitude of his world view and the power which it imparts 
to his work-life. The life of Albert Schweitzer, that is his activity, 
must and can only be thought of as symbolical. Repeatedly one 
hears the question, “Why does Schweitzer go to Africa and work 
there in his jungle hospital, when he could find more and greater 
things to do here?” He errs who thinks thus. Just because 
Albert Schweitzer has elevated this apparently small jungle hos- 
pital (small when contrasted with our huge modern hospitals) to 
the field of his endeavor, and just because he actually lives his 
philosophy of reverence for life by rescuing black men from death, 
his thinking is truly crowned. It is this activity which gives him 
the unsuspected power which his work displays and with which it 
erips all those who have become acquainted with it. Then too, 
out of his practically anonymous work vigor flows into his ethical 
and philosophical endeavors. His thought-life and his work-life 
are essentially congruent. This is, of course, the condition of all 
true greatness. And only from the whole man Schweitzer, the 
thinker, the practitioner, the creator, do we receive that which he 
has to bestow upon us. 

The effort has often been made to hitch the world view of 
Albert Schweitzer to this and that philosophical system in the 
effort thus to reveal in it all manner of contradictions. But all 
such efforts must necessarily come to naught. Albert Schweitzer’s 
thought emanates from life itself. His thought can be grasped 
only by those who understand life. 

The ideas which introduce his booklet, Concerning Reverence 
for Life, show how deep his union with life is. These are not the 
words of a scholar only, but the words of a man who, in addition 
to being a scholar, lives his life for many. His is a life which can 
give comfort and strength to millions. In the fact that this man, 
despite his knowledge of life, does not surrender his belief in life, 
men will always recognize his most important contribution to our 
generation. Let us allow him to speak for himself. 


From childhood I have had this unshakable faith, namely that the spirit 
which flows forth from truth is more potent than the force of circumstances. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER fs) 


According to my view there is no other fate for humanity than that which it 
provides for itself out of its own convictions. Therefore, I do not believe 
that humanity must go to the tragic end of a declining way. 

Should persons be found who will resist the current spirit of thought- 
lessness and who are pure and profound enough as personalities for the ideals 
of ethical progress to flow through them, then there will take place a working 
of the spirit which is able to produce a new animus in humanity. I believe 
in the future of humanity because I trust the power of the truth and of the 
spirit. Ethical world and life affirmations include optimistic desire and hope 
as an essential part of themselves. Therefore, these affirmations are not 
fearful of looking at gloomy reality just as it is. We must verify as pro- 
ductive and determinative those human forces which have won their way 
through to the peace which passes all human understanding. 


In fact this ever recurring paradox between a pessimism, 
which grows out of a knowledge of things as they are, and a mod- 
erate optimism, gives all his thinking, all his interpretations of life 
and his world view that tremendous strain in which a living and 
continuously creative power develops. Upon this power all de- 
pends. It has gripped the countless number of persons who recog- 
nize their lasting indebtedness to Albert Schweitzer. And most 
of these thankful people think less about the philosopher Albert 
Schweitzer than they do about the whole personage who 1s a phi- 
losopher and a physician, a musician and a theologian, an author 
and a prophet,—truly a Faustian being. He creates an atmosphere 
about himself which is difficult to describe in words. It must be 
experienced to be understood. 

This experience can be had in some degree in reading his 
narrative writings and in hearing his addresses, which, by the way, 
are few and far between. His book, Sketches from My Childhood 
and Youth, has become one of the most treasured volumes among 
the children’s books of the newer German literature. It is regret- 
table that this little work is not twice as comprehensive as it is. 
But the booklet will be read over and over, and one will always be 
erateful for this realistic and, in the best sense, clean, naive and 
popular writing which guides us into the child world of a great 
and unusual man. Between the River and the Jungle, (Zwischen 
Fluss und Urwald) is his most widely read book. In it he recounts 
in masterful fashion the experiences which he has had in French 
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Equatorial Africa. But this book has become more significant 
than the average travel book or book of reminiscences. Out of 
its pages there speaks a mighty, gracious and virile man, a crusader 
who knows life’s battles and has waged them against fearful odds. 
Whoever reads these more personal writings thinks that he feels 
pouring forth from every page the great might and the consoling 
power of the man. The depth of the belief in life which these 
books reveal awakens a sincere sense of gratitude in the reader. 

This same man also speaks to us in his memorial address, 
delivered on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of Goethe’s 
death, May 22, 1932, at Frankfurt on the Main. It was perhaps 
the principal manifestation of that year which was so rich in cele- 
brations of Goethe’s name. This address was most sincere and 
profound. It was closely related to the difficult, arduous and in- 
escapable life which we live. It was also bound in a thorough and 
masterful way to Goethe’s life and world. The address was con- 
structed on the principles which govern Schweitzer’s relationship 
to life,—his active relationship to existence. Said Schweitzer on 
this occasion: 


Not everything in history is destined to undergo constant change, as it 
seems to the superficial observer, but in history it will come to pass that the 
ideals which bear their enduring truths within themselves will distinguish 
themselves from changing circumstances and in the midst of change the ideals 
will maintain and extend themselves. One such ideal is that of a personalized 
humanity. If this ideal be surrendered then the spiritual man disintegrates, 
and that means the end of culture and of humanity. 


With this sober thought Schweitzer concluded the Frankfurt 
address on Goethe. Let us also conclude this attempt to draw the 
reader’s attention to Albert Schweitzer with that sentence. Albert 
Schweitzer’s being, the manner of his working and thinking, and 
the pleasing power of his humaneness give us all the strength to 
become, in the highest sense of these terms, more noble, more pure, 
more gracious and more fruitful. To numberless persons the fact 
of his life through the years, the knowledge that Albert Schweitzer 
lives, works and creates, has become the most significant proof 


that humanity in its highest, yes even in the Goethe sense of the 
term, persists even in our times. 


DID LUTHER PUT THE BIBLE INTO THE HANDS OF 
THE COMMON PEOPLE? 


THEODORE G. TAPPERT 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


T has been asserted again and again that one of Luther’s great- 

est achievements was that he gave the Bible to the common 
people. Traditionally this assertion has been linked with the state- 
ment that the Bible was quite unknown during the Middle Ages 
and that the medieval church kept all knowledge of the Bible from 
the people. Professor Reu in the first chapter of his scholarly 
Luther’s German Bible (Columbus, Ohio: 1934), has ably mar- 
shaled the results of resent investigations to discredit this tradi- 
tional view. The Bible, as has been demonstrated, was by no 
means unknown. Many laymen as well as clergymen owned and 
read copies of the Bible. But it remains to approach the question 
of Bible reading before and after Luther from the standpoint of 
each of the various classes in lay society. And it is particularly 
illuminating to inquire just what the common people, the largest 
part of lay society, knew of the Bible. 

A large number of manuscripts of the whole, or of parts, of 
the Bible in the Latin version of Jerome have come down to us. 
An even larger number of printed editions of the Vulgate are still 
extant to give evidence of wide circulation. It has been estimated 
that at least 40,000 Latin Bibles or parts of Bibles were in use at 
the close of the Middle Ages. But the question which interests us 
here is: Who read these Bibles? The obvious answer is that the 
circle of readers was limited to persons who could read Latin. These 
Bibles were intended for clergymen, monks, nuns, students, and 
such educated men and women in the upper strata of society who 
had been trained in the Latin schools of the time. We must 
remember that by the close of the Middle Ages knowledge of Latin 
letters was no longer confined by any means to the church. And 
so these Latin Bibles, together with such other books as the Latin 
History Bibles and Plenaria, were accessible to laymen as well as 
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clergymen, but only to such laymen who were educated in the Latin 
schools. 

The people who could not read Latin at all, or who could read 
it only with great difficulty—and this included clergymen as well 
as laymen—were able to secure vernacular translations of the Bible. 
Investigation has brought to light as many as 84 independent trans- 
lations into the German language of the whole or parts of the Bible 
before the time of Luther. Together with printed editions of 
these manuscripts, it has been estimated that about 13,600 must 
have been in existence at the close of the Middle Ages. But who 
read these German Bibles? Most extant copies have come from 
monastery libraries. But many of the copies found in such libraries, 
as appears from prefaces, colophons, and inscriptions, had origi- 
nally been manuscripts copied for members of the nobility and 
well-to-do laymen. Some of them had been prepared for wedding 
gifts. Such manuscripts came into the possession of monasteries 
as gifts from laymen, either while they were still alive or through 
provisions in their last wills and testaments. Inscriptions on 
printed German Bibles reveal that many of these had also been 
owned by laymen. So here again we must conclude that the Ger- 
man Bibles, too, were read not only by the secular clergy, monks, 
and nuns, but also by the better educated laymen and laywomen. 
And the same applies, to an even larger measure, to the German 
History Bibles and German Plenaria. 

But what about the common people? Only very rarely do we 
come upon any evidence to show that members of the lower classes 
of society owned copies of the Bible or other Biblical literature. 
One of these few instances, and a particularly interesting one, is 
the following letter which a German nun wrote to her mother in 
1496: “I am sending you a Gospel of St. John, also one for your 
servant (deiner haussfrawen) and for your daughter Lucia.... 
I pray that you will receive the intention for the thing, for I have 
nothing better. It is, indeed, a nun’s gift. You know that we 
have nothing better.””- The nun apparently regarded a copy of 
the Gospel according to St. John as an insignificant gift. Did she 
mean by this that such a copy was inexpensive? It is very likely 
that she did. For by the year 1496 printing had developed to such 
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an extent that the price of books was already considerably reduced 
—especially the price of a small booklet containing only one Gospel. 
If, then, the mere price of a part of the Bible was no longer pro- 
hibitive, why didn’t the common people read it more widely? 

The traditional answer to this question has been that the 
church prohibited Bible reading. It is true that a number of local 
synods and churchmen prohibited translations of the Bible into the 
vernacular and prohibited lay reading of these translations. Such 
was a canon, for instance, of a synod held in Toulouse in 1229, and 
such was a constitution adopted by a synod in Oxford in 1408. 
But there was never a general prohibition; that is to say, the me- 
dieval church never officially proscribed the reading of vernacular 


Bibles throughout Europe. It simply prohibited such reading in 


certain localities, for a certain time, for certain specific reasons. 
These canons of prohibition, if they are not violently taken 
out of their context, make this perfectly clear. An examination 
of them reveals that heresy was always the major occasion. It 
was the Albigensian heresy which called forth the canon of the 
synod of Toulouse. It was the Wyclifite heresy which called forth 
the constitution of the synod of Oxford. In both cases the heretics 
claimed to establish their teachings on the Bible and encouraged 
the use of vernacular translations—in the first case a Romance, 
and in the second place an Old English, translation. In short, 
these and similar prohibitions (including the famous statement of 
the Archbishop of Mainz in 1485) were means used by the church 
to protect the purity of its own teaching. In each case it was 
claimed that the heretics’ translations were incorrect and mislead- 
ing. These synods, therefore, did not take a stand against the 
Bible; on the contrary, they recognized the authority of the Bible; 

what they did take a stand against was the Bible misinterpreted. 
That this was the attitude of the church is illustrated by an 
excerpt from a curious sermon preached by the chancellor of the 
University of Paris against an Albigensian baker early in the thir- 
teenth century. ‘“There are two kinds of bread,” he said, “good 
and bad, and three kinds of ovens for each. For the good bread 
there are the ovens of the study of the Scriptures, of penance, and 
of the altar: and the bakers are respectively the doctors of the 
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sacred page, confessors, and priests. But, alas, over against these 
the Devil has in our days built his ovens in the Albigeois, the Roman 
territories, at Milan, and in these parts. His first oven is the secret 
haunt of suspected doctrine, the bakers are false preachers, the 
bread is secret error... .” 

St. Bernard teaches us that, although rustics are ignorant, 
they must not be dealt with carelessly. “Whence it was decreed 
in the synod of Rheims that the books of Holy Scripture should 
not be translated, as heretofore, into the Gallic tongue.” Sir 
Thomas More, in a statement made early in the sixteenth century 
with reference to the action of the Oxford Synod, asserted that 
this constitution “neither forbids good translations to be read that 
were already made of old before Wyclif’s time, nor condemns his 
because it was new, but because it was naught. Neither does it 
prohibit new translations to be made, but provides that if they are 
badly made, they are not to be read until they are thoroughly ex- 
ained and corrected, unless, indeed, they are such translations as 
Wyclif and Tyndale made, which the malicious mind of the trans- 
lator has handled in such a way that it were labor lost to try to 
correct them.” 

While, however, there was no official, general opposition to 
Bible reading as such, it must be said that there was no official 
encouragement either. The Bible was always referred to in the 
highest terms both in the official pronouncements of the church and 
in the annuals prepared as aids to preachers. But as a rule laymen 
and laywomen were urged to read devotional and prayer books 
rather than the Bible. And yet, there were not a few individual 
churchmen who encouraged Bible reading. In 1386 Otto of Pas- 
sau urged the people to read the Bible either in German or in Latin. 
“I advise you,” he wrote, “diligently and intently to read the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Covenants, to read them with devotion 
and zeal, either in German or, if you understand Latin, in Latin.” 
In the preface of a translation of the Vitae Patrum published in 
1495 the readers were exhorted to “‘be diligent and busy to read the 
Scriptures.” Shortly after, Sir Thomas More wrote, “I myself 
have seen and can show you Bibles, fair and old, which have been 
seen and known by the bishop of the diocese and left in the hands 
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of laymen and women whom he knew to be good and Catholic 
people who used the books with devotion and soberness.” A Ger- 
man devotional work which appeared in Mainz in 1509 urged its 
readers, “You should diligently read and examine Holy Scripture, 
especially the Epistles and Gospels for the Sundays and Festivals.” 
And in a Plenarium of 1514 we come upon the amazing advice, 
“Gee nit in die predig, kauff ein buch (a book of the Gospels and 
Epistles) und lies selber.” 

It has sometimes been maintained that these men who en- 
couraged Bible reading were not orthodox churchmen. It is true 
that some of them were not. Peter Waldo and John Wyclif, to 
mention only two, were conspicuous examples of heretics. But it 
is significant that most of the suggestions to read came from men 
whose agreement with the church cannot be questioned. This was 
especially true in Germany. Perhaps the most satisfactory way in 
which to establish this is to go back to the translators and transla- 
tions themselves. The names of only four of the translators of 
the medieval German Bibles are known, and the orthodoxy of these 
four cannot be questioned. Although the others are not known 
by name, internal evidence shows that many of them (whether 
original translators or copyists) were monks, nuns, and priests. 
Others were schoolmasters, students, notaries, and, in one case at 
least, a surgeon. After a careful examination of the translations 
produced by these men, Professor Wilhelm Walther was unable 
to find any trace of heresy. The translations were in harmony 
with the doctrines of the medieval church. And even if there were 
some slight divergences, the prefaces, superscriptions, and glosses 
with which these translations were provided established their 
orthodoxy beyond question. 

We cannot escape the conclusion, then, that the common people 
were not, generally speaking, prevented from reading the Bible by 
the attitude of the church. And yet, as we have observed, the 
lower classes did not read it. There must have been some other 
reason. And we do not have to search far for it. The common 
people did not read the Bible because, for the most part, they were 
unable to read. Let us examine this matter a little more closely. 
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Up to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries knowledge of read- 
ing was confined almost entirely to the clergy. In fact, anyone 
who could read was called a “clerk” and enjoyed ecclesiastical im- 
munities. Then slowly, with the growth of the universities, knowl- 
edge of reading spread through some parts of the upper classes of 
lay society. For a long time the nobility and the knighthood con- 
tinued to regard knowledge of letters as beneath their dignity; 
they were trained in the arts of war and statecraft, not in the 
softer, ‘““monkish’ arts of reading and writing. When they re- 
quired the drafting of letters and documents, therefore, they em- 
ployed either clergymen, monks, or professional notaries. And it 
was a general practice for princes and merchants to call upon 
“clerks” to interpret for them such documents and letters which 
they received. By the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, however, 
a knowledge of reading had won its way quite generally into the 
higher strata of society. Consequently it was no longer at all 
unusual to find among upper class laymen such masters of the 
written word as Ulrich von Hutten. 

A similar development can be traced in the case of the more 
prominent merchants. At the beginning of the fourteenth century 
relatively few merchants knew how to read or write. But the 
rapid increase in trade, especially in the fifteenth century, also 
made it necessary for the greater merchants to have recourse to 
written records. ‘They had to know how to read the inscriptions 
on coins which were now increasingly coming to the fore as means 
of exchange. They had to send letters. They had to keep account 
books. And so it was not at all unusual to find agents in such 
international trading and banking houses as that of the Fuggers 
in Augsburg engaging in an elaborate correspondence. 

But what was the situation in the lower classes of society? 
What about the small tradesmen, the craftsmen, the common labor- 
ers, the tillers of the soil? As we might expect, a knowledge of 
letters was far slower in reaching them. They could not attend 
the Latin schools which served the upper classes. Nor did their 
associations and occupations require the medium of written speech. 
And yet it has often been assumed that even these lower classes 
had a knowledge of reading. For did not the Albigensian, the 
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Waldensian, the Wyclifite, and the Hussite heretics have a great 
following among the common people? And did not all of these 
heretical groups lay great emphasis on the Bible and on preaching? 

It is true that these heretical groups emphasized these things. 
But the deductions made from the emphases do not stand up under 
closer investigation. The fact of the matter is that very, very few, 
even among these heretics, could read before the close of the fif- 
teenth century. Peter Waldo himself had been “aliquantulum 
literatus.’ But he was a prominent merchant, not a member of 
the lower classes. And he asked the pope for permission to bring 
the Gospel to the “populus laicus, simplex, illiteratus.’ That most 
of these people whom he gathered about him were utterly ignorant 
of any knowledge of reading appears from the inquisitorial records 
which almost always speak of the Waldensians as “‘Taici idiotae, 
uliterati.” It is also significant that before the end of the fifteenth 
century inquisitors never inquired whether these heretics had 
books ; it seemed superfluous to them to ask these simple, unlettered 
people such a question. Now, if it be objected that many of these 
people preached, and in their preaching revealed a considerable 
knowledge of the Bible, it must be conceded. But this does not 
mean that they could read. For the Waldensian preachers for the 
most part learned to know their Bibles not by reading, but by hear- 
ing and memorizing what they heard. Soa man reported of them: 
“Audivi et vidi quendam rusticum idiotam, qui Job recitavit de 
verbo ad verbum: et plures qui totum Novum Testamentum per- 
fecte sciverunt.” To facilitate memorization, we find that it was a 
common practice to have their teachings cast into verse, into forms 
of rhyme and rhythm. 

What was true of the Waldensians, was equally true of the 
other heretical groups. The leadership in each of these move- 
ments came from a group of men drawn from the more educated 
minority. In each of these cases a large following was attracted 
from among the common people. But these lower class adherents 
never knew how to read; they simply listened, or, if they spoke, 
they spoke what they had learned by hearing rather than by read- 
ing. 

But what about all the devotional literature prepared at the 
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close of the Middle Ages for use by laymen and laywomen? This 
literature was prepared to be read aloud, not to be read to oneself. 
It was clearly intended to be read by someone who was fortunate 
enough to be able to read—to be read before a group of persons 
who were unable to read for themselves. In order that such read- 
ings might lodge themselves more securely in the minds of the 
listeners, they were almost invariably put into the forms of verse. 
Rhyme and rhythm were for the hearers, not for the readers ; prose 
was introduced for the common people only after the common peo- 
ple had learned to read for themselves. That reading aloud was 
the rule, appears from such forms as “das Gebet sprechen,” which 
has imbedded itself ever since the Middle Ages in German idiom. 
It appears in the constant recurrence of such formulas as “legere 
et audire,’ “lesen und horen,’ which are found constantly in the 
literature prepared for the people. It is very probable that Luther 
himself was influenced by this consideration when he used the 
phrase, from the writer’s point of view, “schreiben und sagen.” 
Finally, that reading aloud was a common practice also appears 
from abbreviations such as “A,” “O,” and “Ach,” which the reader 
was expected to amplify for his hearers into such audible sighs and 
aspirations as “Leider, o Herr,” or “Ach weh,”’ etc. Such abbrevi- 
ated indicators were replaced by the full expressions when the 
common people began to do their own reading. 

All the evidence, consequently, points to the conclusion that 
the vast majority of the people could not read. It is in this circum- 
stance, rather than in the attitude of the church, that we find the 
real explanation for the limited Bible reading in the lower classes 
at the close of the Middle Ages. It is unjust, then, to complain 
that the medieval church did not place the Bible into the hands of 
the common people. For the common people could not read. It 
would be more just to complain that the medieval church did not 
teach the common people how to read. 

But this situation, too, changed in the course of time. At the 
very close of the fifteenth century ability to read spread more and 
more widely until it reached even the smaller tradesmen and crafts- 
men. They, too, began to feel the need of some knowledge of read- 
ing, writing, and calculation. And since the existing church and 
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city schools (Stadtschulen) were inadequate and provided no train- 
ing in the vernacular, special German schools were established. 
These schools began to appear in greatest number in the thriving 
Hansa towns. As early as the fourteenth century Lubeck had 
four dudesche Scrifscholen.’ Other large trade centers fol- 
lowed. By 1485 Nuremberg had four such schools in which 245 
paying students were being trained. By 1503 Augsburg had five, 
and a total of 523 students and schoolmasters was counted in a 
procession held that year. The number of schools increased rap- 
idly. By the beginning of the sixteenth century every important 
city, and many a smaller village, in Germany had at least one of 
these German schools. “Alle Welt will jetzt lesen und schreiben!” 
declares a tract published in Mainz at the beginning of the century. 
And a Hamburg Scholasticus complained in 1500 that even old 
women were beginning to establish schools, with the result that a 
new one was being set up almost “every day.” 

These schools prepared the way for the great popular recep- 
tion given to Luther’s translation of the Bible. By 1522, when 
his translation of the New Testament appeared, a majority of the 
burghers in the German cities, towns, and even villages was able 
to read. And it was in these cities, towns, and villages—not in 
the rural sections which had not as yet been reached by a general 
knowledge of reading— that Luther’s German Bible found its 
readers. This gives point to the lament of Cochlaeus that “even 
tailors and women and plain people (:diotae), who have in some 
manner learned German letters, are reading that New Testament 
as if it were the fountain of all truth... .” 

But now two further questions are raised which require an 
answer. The first is this: If ability to read German was spread- 
ing rapidly in the three decades immediately preceding the appear- 
ance of Luther’s translation, how can we explain the fact that 
during these years the medieval German translations seem to have 
had a decreasing, instead of an increasing, circulation? There are 
a number of reasons. In the first place it may only seem that there 
was a decrease in Bible reading. Estimates of the circulation of 
the medieval German Bibles are based entirely on the number of 
extant Bibles. It is quite conceivable that the appearance of 
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Luther’s translation caused many people to discard copies of the 
earlier translations which they may have possessed. And since 
most of these were probably in the hands of individuals rather than 
in the possession of libraries, a large proportion of them may well 
have been lost. A second consideration which may throw light on 
this question is that the common people at that time, as today, re- 
sponded more readily to small and attractively bound booklets than 
to large, heavy tomes. The popularity of picture Bibles and illus- 
trated broadsides is indicative of this. Luther was apparently 
aware of this, for he put out small and convenient “pocket editions” 
of the New Testament for the people. Cochlaeus was evidently 
referring to these when he wrote that the people “carried the New 
Testament with them in their bosoms.” Finally, a third reason 
may be adduced for the apparent decline in the circulation of the 
medieval Bibles just at a time when more of the people were learn- 
ing to read. Many of these older translations were stiff, prosaic, 
and unidiomatic. They lacked the feeling, the beauty, the power, 
and the meaningfulness required in popular writing. In nota few 
instances these translations, which had been made in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, were quite unintelligible to the German 
people at the beginning of the sixteenth century. It remained for 
Luther to make the Bible speak once again to the hearts and minds 
of the people in their own tongue. 

And now the second question: If the common people gener- 
ally speaking did not read the Bible, are we forced to conclude that 
they were unacquainted with the contents of the Bible? By no 
means. One cannot but be astonished at the Biblical imagery and 
the allusions and references to the Bible which abound in the writ- 
ings of the waning Middle Ages. The official pronouncements of 
the church and the simplest chronicles of the monks reflect con- 
siderable acquaintance with the Scriptures. And the common peo- 
ple, who could not read, shared much of this knowledge. They 
listened to sermons, preached in the vernacular in increasing num- 
ber at the close of the Middle Ages—sermons which, despite many 
shortcomings from our point of view, nevertheless imparted a large 
knowledge of the Bible. The very buildings in which the people 
worshiped spoke to them in symbols, pictures, carvings, and paint- 
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ings of all the major events in the life of Jesus and in the lives of 
the Old Testament characters. What they learned in this way, 
was further reinforced by the Judi, or mystery plays. Scenes, 
especially from the life of Jesus and from his parables, were acted 
before the people in appropriate seasons of the church year. Since 
the fourteenth century the dialogs in these dramatic presentations 
were spoken in German rather than in Latin. In some churches, 
moreover, German hymns and religious songs were sung. And 
even the popular songs of the people, the Volkslieder, reflected a 
not inconsiderable knowledge of the Bible. 

Now, if all this is true; if it is true that the common people 
were hindered in their Bible reading less by the attitude of the 
church than by their want of acquaintance with the art of reading; 
and if it is true that, despite their general inability to read, they 
were by no means unacquainted with the external contents of the 
Bible; if all this is true, can we still say that Luther gave the Bible 
to the common people? We can, most decidedly. 

He did this, in the first place, by producing a German transla- 
tion which was more readable for the peasant and craftsman. By 
dint of great labor and with the aid of a native linguistic genius, 
he made the writers of the New Testament speak the language of 
the people and “forced” the Old Testament authors to “leave their 
Hebrew and imitate our German barbarisms.”’ Luther’s emphasis, 
unlike that of the medieval translators, was on the meaning, rather 
than on the letter, of the text. “‘What’s the use,’ he wrote in 
his Summarien tiber die Psalmen, “of holding strictly and rigor- 
ously to the literal word if it doesn’t mean anything? Anyone who 
wishes to speak German must not merely reproduce the Hebrew 
expression, but must make an effort to understand the Hebrew 
man, to grasp the meaning, and to reflect, ‘How does a German 
man express himself in such a case?’ And when he finds the Ger- 
man words which express the purpose, he must let the Hebrew 
words go and express the meaning as freely and as well as he 
knows how.” 

This striving after popular German speech is reflected in his 
translation of Matthew 26:49. After rendering the salutation of 
Judas (“Hail, Rabbi!’), “Gegriisset seistu, o Herr,’ Luther was 
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not satisfied that this was good German. So he wrote in the mar- 
gin (incidentally anticipating Goodspeed ), “Das ist bose deutsche. 
Wir griissen also auf deutsch, Guter Abend.” Another striking 
example is found in Luther’s translation of the Hebrew term which 
describes the coat which Joseph received from his father (Genesis 
37:3). In this verse the Vulgate translated the original precisely 
with tunica talaris. The Hebrew tunica talaris had been the dress 
of the upper classes in the Orient. But the common people of the 
sixteenth century Germany would not have understood this. The 
common people of Luther’s day always wore gray clothes; in fact, 
Graue Récke was frequently used as a synonym for peasants or 
wage-earners. The upper classes, on the other hand, wore gar- 
ments of scarlet or other bright colors. So Luther rendered this 
term: “ein bunter Rock.” In so doing he gave an excellent trans- 
lation for his time. The common people knew exactly what was 
meant. 

Luther’s second contribution toward placing the Bible in the 
hands of the common people was that he made it more attractive to 
them by adding various kinds of helps. A total of 125 wood-cuts 
was prepared under Luther’s direction for insertion in his Bible 
translation. He even planned a map of Palestine to illustrate 
Isaiah. Such illustrations appealed to the eye and aided the under- 
standing of simple people. Important verses of the text were set 
up in bold-faced type so that they might be sure to catch the eye of 
even the inattentive. Simple and direct prefaces were prepared 
to introduce the reader to the various books. In marginal notes 
the values of coins, the definition of weights and measures, and 
other helpful philological information was offered. Still other 
notes made pointed (and often polemical) applications to the world 
in which the people were living. So they read (ad I Corinthians 
3:3) that “here Paul has damned the papacy and all sects;” or 
(7:35) that “Paul does not intend to condemn marriage for any- 
one as it is now being done among the priests, monks, and nuns by 
means of rules and vows.” 

But not even the linguistic excellence of Luther’s translation, 
nor the many helps with which he furnished it, put the Bible into 
the hands of the common people in the largest and most significant 
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sense. As Professor Reu has pointed out, Luther’s primary con- 
tribution was not so much that he increased the circulation of the 
Bible (although he did that), but rather that he opened the eyes of 
his countrymen to the real meaning of the Bible. He restored to 
the world the gospel which he had rediscovered in his little study in 
the tower of the Black Cloister in Wittenberg—the gospel which, 
despite all the medieval Bibles and despite all the acquaintance with 
the external contents of the Bible, had been “lying in the dust under 
the bench” for centuries. 

It was by means of his sermons and his popular tracts that 
Luther first brought this new understanding of God’s gracious 
purpose to the common people. And then he made his Bible trans- 
lation speak to them, not in its text alone, but also through its 
prefaces and its marginal notes. ‘Mark this well where he ( Paul) 
says, “They are all sinners,” he wrote opposite Romans 3:23. 
“This is the heart and center of this Epistle and of the entire Scrip- 
ture; namely, that everything is sin which is not redeemed by the 
blood of Christ and justified by faith. Therefore, be sure to get 
the meaning of this text, for here the merit and the glory of all 
works is laid low, as he says himself, and nothing remains but the 
grace and glory of God.” Before Luther’s translation appeared, 
a large number of the common people had begun to read. But it 
was only now that they could read the Bible with this understand- 
ing. It was only now that the Bible began once again to declare 
the judgment of God and bring to thirsting souls the glorious word 
of forgiveness and reconciliation revealed in Jesus Christ. This 
was Luther’s great contribution. It was in this larger and more 
significant sense that he gave the Bible—the understanding of the 
Bible—to the common people. In this sense he gave the Bible, not 
only to those of the lower classes who could now read, but also to 
those—and there were still many—who could not. 


PRESENT-DAY PREACHING IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT COMMISSION 


W. H. GREEVER 
New York, N. Y. 


REACHING, under the New Testament Commission is a 
divine-human operation. The commission itself is divine, and 
the transmission of the commission never assumes more from the 
human than the factor of agency, without provision of any special 
order for its transmission. The essential message is definitely 
and exclusively divine. The purpose is primarily divine. The 
necessary and definitely promised power by which the commission 
is executed is divine. 

The agency, under this commission, is human. But being 
human it is not mechanical. The human agent must exercise all 
of the powers of personality,—intelligence, emotion and will. The 
message must be accepted by the messenger, without reservation, 
as God’s message to him, before it is offered as God’s message 
through him. The divine purpose, with motive as well as objec- 
tive, must become his purpose, as the supreme desire of his heart. 
The promised power must be sought, experienced and exercised in 
order that the human agency may be what God designs. 

It is only in these facts that an adequate explanation of why 
the Lord instituted preaching, under the New Testament commis- 
sion, can be found. These facts do furnish that explanation, in 
which the preaching of the Word receives a significance different 
from that of any other form of transmission of the divine message, 
not even excepting public reading. It is the difference between 
mere transmission and communication. An inadequate physical 
illustration may help to make this point clear. Preaching the Word 
compared to reading the Word is somewhat like the transfusion 
of living blood as compared to the provision of food or the admin- 
istration of blood-building medicine. 


It may seem needless to say it, but it is of essential importance 
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that we always consciously and conscientiously keep in mind the 
fact that it was Jesus himself who gave what we call the New Tes- 
tament commission to preach, and that in so doing he made preach- 
ing a characteristic, an essential and, therefore, a permanent func- 
tion of the Christian church. It is to be said, also, that in giving 
this commission Jesus was very definite in purpose and was very 
explicit in fundamental directions. In these, the commission is 
unchangeable and permits no liberties. 


I 


PREACHING, ACCORDING TO THE NEW TESTAMENT COMMISSION 


For an analysis of what is involved for the preacher in the 
New Testament Commission we take our data from two New Tes- 
tament sources, (1) terminology and (2) examples. 

We deem it sufficient to cite the terminology used by Jesus in 
giving the commission, to which that used by the Apostles adds 
nothing essential. Two terms used by St. Paul are interpretative 
of the commission: “Ambassador” and “Minister.” According 
to St. Mark 16:15, Jesus says: “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” In St. Matthew 28:19, 20, he says: 
“Go ye, therefore and teach (or disciple) all nations, baptizing them 
in (into) the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” These words were uttered just after the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, which gives them peculiar significance. Finally, 
we cite Acts 1:8, which, according to the record, gives the very 
last words of Jesus before his Ascension: “But ye shall receive 
power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall 
be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 

In this trinity of terms, “preach,” “teach,” and “witness,”’ we 
find the unity of the New Testament commission involved in our 
discussion. At least three words, distinct in their roots, are used 
in the New Testament and translated “preach,” but all of them indi- 
cate the delivery of a message, while their distinctiveness only 
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indicates differences in methods—one to proclaim, one to tell or 
narrate, one to explain. One of these words is used in several 
forms, with different prefixes, indicating either content of message 
or form of procedure. There are several words in the New Testa- 
ment which are translated by “teach,” but the one most frequently 
used and most literally and invariably translated “teach” is the one 
used in that often recurring phrase “preaching and teaching.” 
There is only one root word in the New Testament translated “wit- 
ness” and it is the synonym for martyr. This third word in the 
trinity of terms from which we take our unity of commission, 
therefore, refers especially to attitude rather than to act in the 
delivery of the message. 

Through this condensed word-study we acquire our data from 
terminology for our further discussion. For examples of New 
Testament preaching we cite Jesus, Stephen, Peter and Paul. 
Though the records are meager they are remarkable in scope,— 
from Jesus speaking to a calm, serene multitude on the quiet moun- 
tain side to Paul in the excitement of the busy metropolis,—with 
hearers ranging from the simple, child-like shepherds or fishermen 
of Galilee to the hardened debaters of Athens, Corinth or Rome, 
and with occasions varying from a single contact with a transient 
group to regular appointments over a period of months. Their 
preaching was always characterized by proclamation and testimony 
centered in the message of God’s way of salvation from death to 
life and in the responsibility of man to turn from sin to righteous- 
ness. They were impelled by an appreciative understanding of the 
import of their commission, and they spoke and acted like ambassa- 
dors from God to man with messages of forgiveness for the con- 
demned, of salvation for the lost and of life for the dying. There 
is nowhere any indication that they sighingly asked, “Well what 
shall I preach about?” or that they ever used a stop-watch set with 
a twenty minute limit. One of them did preach till midnight once, 
and a young man overcome with sleep fell three stories from the 
window in which he had been sitting and was pronounced dead. 
The preacher went down and embraced the young man and restored 
him, and then resumed his preaching and continued until daylight. 
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There appears to have been no protest against the length of even 
that sermon. There is no record of its theme or of its outline, but 
there is little doubt as to what the theme was, and the outline was 
not important enough to have it set down as “Firstly,” “Secondly,” 
“Thirdly,” and “Finally.” There was something tremendously 
vital in that preaching. 

From the data gathered from these two lines of study,—termi- 
nology and examples of preaching in the New Testament,—we now 
proceed to set down in outline for discussion the distinct elements 
which we recognize as essential in the New Testament commission, 
and by which we are warranted in judging present-day preaching. 
In distinguishing these elements and enumerating them separately 
we do not intend for a moment even to suggest the idea that New 
Testament preachers had any definite consciousness of such a com- 
bination of distinct elements, or that they needed to have such con- 
sciousness. Nor do we wish to intimate that the present-day 
preacher needs to have such a consciousness, but we do wish to 
emphasize the fact that the elements are necessary and _ that, 
through the analysis of data, they are found in the New Testament 
preachers. They were so blended in the absorbing interest in the 
commission which those preachers were obeying that their presence 
and power were secured without conscious thought about them. 

But let it be kept in mind now that, in presenting these 
elements, we are holding ourselves chiefly to the human side of 
preaching, and, still further, to acts and attitudes. We are not 
losing sight of the divine—the Word which is the substance of the 
message or the Holy Spirit, the power of the message,—but we are 
simply not including them in the main purpose of this discussion. 
It is certain that one cannot have the elements which we shall 
enumerate without vital regard for the Word and for the Holy 
Spirit, but one may have a formal, and even sincere and reverential 
regard for the Word and the Holy Spirit and still not possess these 
essential elements. With that vital regard the elements will be 
present. JI enumerate seven distinct elements manifest in the 
human attitudes and acts of New Testament preachers in accord 
with the New Testament commission. 

1. The Heraldic. This is the element specified in the word 
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“preach” in the commission as recorded in St. Mark. It refers to 
definite public proclamation of a given message. It is the herald- 
ing of a message as news. It is the primary element in preaching 
because it is limited in its content to the message itself as given for 
delivery by the Lord,—specified by Jesus as the “Gospel” and by 
Paul as the “Word.” Ina public service of today it includes all 
use of Scripture, read or quoted. It is the primary element, there- 
fore, both as to order and as to purpose. It is calculated to chal- 
lenge attention and to beget interest. 

2. The Interpretative. This element is more apparent in 
examples of New Testament preaching than in any particular term 
used in the commission. It is that comment on the message which 
makes the meaning of the message clear, not only the language of 
the message, but its significance as well. In the exercise of this 
element the preacher has considerable liberty, but no license. He 
may neither add to nor subtract from the message. His respon- 
sibility here is first to do the work of a competent and faithful 
exegete and to give the results, and then to use such illustrative or 
thought material as would be calculated to aid the hearer in under- 
standing the meaning of the message itself. It is calculated to 
direct and develop the interest which the proclamation of the mes- 
sage begets. 

3. The Didactic. This element is included in the more com- 
prehensive conception of the New Testament commission. It is in 
reality the extension of the interpretative with added conscious 
purpose. It is subject to the same conditions. It is specified most 
emphatically in the term “teaching” in the commission as recorded 
by St. Matthew. It is calculated to develop interest to the point 
of personal concern for the message by the hearer: to arouse in- 
quiry and to secure acceptance. Though another word is used, 
denoting procedure rather than act of teaching, this is the particu- 
lar form in which Paul was preaching to that assembly at Troas, 
when he continued to speak all night. That teaching was done as 
a distinct service apart from public preaching does not make it any 
less an element in preaching itself. What we call the Sermon on 


the Mount is reported as what Jesus taught, not what he preached 
(proclaimed ). 
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4. The Evangelistic. Here is an element in New Testament 
preaching, and included in the New Testament commission, which 
no other term denotes. And yet this term “evangelistic” is a little 
elusive. The Greek word from which it is derived, as used in the 
New Testament, is translated “preach” more often than is any 
other word, and literally means to tell good news; yet it involves 
more than proclamation. There is something mystical about it. 
To me it means this: that the preacher is conscious that he is but a 
messenger with a definite message committed to him for delivery 
in such manner as to secure its acceptance or to leave the responsi- 
bility of its rejection upon the hearer; and in addition that he is 
conscious of the presence and concern of God, whose message he is 
delivering ; so that he is constrained not only to be faithful and effi- 
cient as a messenger but is bound also to bring his hearers into the 
consciousness of the presence of God from whom the message 
issues. It is an essential part of his commission to rend the veil 
which shuts out the vision of God from men’s souls and to reveal 
him as he manifests himself in his attributes of holiness, goodness, 
justice, mercy, love and glory. The evangelistic power is in the 
message, but the evangelical spirit is an element in the conscious- 
ness of the preacher. The exercise of this element is calculated to 
woo and to win. 

5. The Prophetic. This is the element of special practical 
purpose. The New Testament Greek word for prophet, and the 
only one used, means public expositor. The prophetic element 
in the New Testament commission to preach is that which, through 
the four elements already discussed, seeks to give spiritual horizon 
and vision to the hearer, so as to enable him to order his philosophy 
of life and the course of his conduct according to the message of 
God. From it comes the ethical purpose in preaching: God’s 
ethical purpose expressed through a corresponding purpose in his 
messenger. From it comes the interpretation of the world in 
which we live, the life that now is and future possibilities,—rela- 
tionships and values, principles and laws, origins and destinies,— 
all in accord with divine revelation. 

6. The Authenticative. This element is specified in the com- 
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mission as recorded in Acts 1:8, in the word “witness.” It is 
almost overwhelmingly significant that the Greek word used there 
for witness is the word which would be more literally translated by 
its direct derivative, “martyr.” It means that he who is commis- 
sioned to serve as a messenger must also be qualified and ready to 
act as a personal advocate of the truth of the message. He is com- 
missioned to proclaim, to interpret, to evaluate, to emphasize and 
then to certify to the truth and value of his message. And this is 
no formal matter, but he must voluntarily commit himself, on the 
ground of personal assurance and experience, to the truth and value 
of his message, with an earnestness and honesty which he is ready 
to seal with his life-blood. Jesus said: “Witness unto me,” which 
means that no message is a medium for witnessing that does not 
present Christ, and that testimony is through experiences, rather 
than to experiences,—a reflection of the blessedness of fellowship 
with Christ rather than a personal, psychical ecstasy. This means 
that the messenger who fulfills the New Testament commission 
never trifles with the message, in content, form or delivery, and 
never exalts himself but makes sure that the message is God’s mes- 
sage, that it is cast in clear and proper language, and that it is de- 
livered in pure and positive terms to the glory of God. He will 
utter no uncertain sounds. This is the convincing credential of 
his commission. 

7. The Vitalistic. This may not be the proper term for the 
thing I wish to designate but I have found no better. That thing 
is closely related to witnessing, of which I have just spoken. Jesus 
asked more and the apostles gave more than any verbal testimony 
to the truth and power of the messages they bore. Because they 
were asked and were willing to seal their testimony with their life- 
blood they wanted and were expected to do more. God was not 
just near, not just at their side, but the Holy Spirit was within 
them, and when they gave his message, and their testimony, they 
gave their very selves, in earnest, sincere yearning and appealing 
a cs an ae ce Spirit, went from their hearts 
nels, they were spiritual acne That i Gane ache tae San 

; : at is what made possible that 
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which followed Pentecost, and that explains much in the success of 
St. Paul. The use of such words as “beseech,” “long,” “exhort,” 
and scores of others by St. Paul in addresses and letters, with con- 
stant assurance of his fervent prayers, signifies the thing we speak 
of. Sometimes we call this thing personal magnetism, sometimes 
force of personality, but under the New Testament commission to 
preach it is a surrender and a consecration of personality which 
allows God to use it to the full measure of influence of soul upon 
soul. What wonders God has wrought through the spirit-filled 
lives of common men! This, in outline, is the partial result of our 
study of preaching under the New Testament commission. [A con- 
cern for certain practical points of technique is implied in all of the 
elements here enumerated, but it would be outside the purpose of 
this article to discuss them here: purity in dictum, clearness in 
enunciation, dignity in personal bearing, culture and control of 
voices, etc. | 


II 


PRESENT DAY PREACHING MEASURED BY NEW TESTAMENT 
STANDARDS 


The second part of this discussion is beset with peculiar diffi- 
culties. What can be said with accuracy and fairness concerning 
present day preaching in the light of the New Testament commis- 
sion? A great deal is being said about it in the light of present- 
day conditions, by people who represent a great variety of views 
and attitudes. I have made extensive efforts but I have despaired 
of getting data that are of any other use than data upon which to 
base certain general and personal impressions: I say impressions 
rather than opinions. But it is worthwhile to list some of the judg- 
ments which are more or less current. Many of the best, most con- 
scientious, faithful and efficient preachers are dissatisfied and dis- 
couraged with the results of their own preaching, and are not will- 
ing to place the whole blame upon the hard-heartedness of hearers. 
Whole church bodies are asking how much of the failure of the 
church to meet the spiritual needs of the times is due to defective 
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or ineffective preaching. Great numbers of loyal Christians and 
church: members are freely voicing dissatisfaction with much of 
the preaching to which they are asked to listen—sometimes on one 
account, sometimes on another. Many men of affairs say that 
they would be interested in a vital religion which could be related 
to their life problems, but are not interested in such discourses as 
they know about. Many high-brow professors and writers ex- 
press pity for the benighted who yet think that the pulpit of today 
wields any worthwhile influences. Suppose that none of these 
judgments were correct; it would yet be worthwhile, in view of 
their expression, to make this subject one of heart-searching study 
for every preacher in the land. I fully recognize the difficulties 
and even the dangers involved ina general judgment upon present- 
day preaching. I, therefore, attempt no inclusive characterization, 
but present my personal impressions concerning the exercise of the 
elements enumerated as belonging to the New Testament com- 
mission. 

1. Itis my impression that the heraldic element is very widely 
neglected. This is indicated by announcements of sermon topics, 
reports of sermons, and general comment. A sample of comment 
is like this: A young lady of refinement, and a loyal member of a 
very prominent church (not Lutheran) remarked to me, “My pas- 
tor has not preached the gospel for two years.” “Well, what has 
he been preaching?” I asked. She answered, “Magazine articles 
and the New Deal.” It is not unusual for texts to be used as pre- 
texts, and the pulpit as a platform or even a stage. None of the 
other elements can be exercised consistently where the heraldic is 
neglected. This is the most tragic defect in much of the present- 
day preaching. 

2. Where the gospel is not heralded it certainly is not inter- 
preted. But it is my impression that in very many cases where 
present-day preachers make at least a formal attempt to herald the 
gospel, the work of interpretation is either scant, or superficial, or 
both. Many preachers are not equipped to do real interpretative 
work, and a still larger number are unwilling to do the actual work 
necessary to meet its requirements; for the interpretation of God’s 
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Word requires the most intense work and the most earnest prayer 
of which a manis capable. Many use texts in the letter of a trans- 
lation, without regard for contexts, even, and read into them what 
they are pleased to preach instead of drawing from them the mes- 
sages which they really contain. Many borrow what interpreta- 
tion they offer from popular commentaries, without question or 
digestion, or acknowledgment. Many fill in the place where inter- 
pretation should be found with material from secular sources which 
is quite foreign to the gospel message. For such reading as this 
secular material requires, the real study of the Scriptures is 
neglected. The lack of the interpretative element in present-day 
preaching is one of its most deplorable defects. 

3. It necessarily follows that where the interpretative ele- 
ment is not exercised the didactic element cannot be. So its 
neglect characterizes much present-day preaching also. But most 
preachers are impressed with the importance of the practical 
application of whatever messages they may offer. Many depend 
upon what they can do in this respect, as some disrespectfully call 
it, to “‘put the message across.” But without the real material of 
the gospel message, prepared by true interpretation to be applied 
for the convincing of the mind, the conviction of conscience, the 
conversion of will, and the consecration of the heart, the sorry sub- 
stitutes of academic arguments, or pious platitudes, or extravagant 
exhortations are offered. My impression is that there is compar- 
atively little exercise of the didactic element in present-day preach- 
ing where the truth and will of God are brought in any clear and 
challenging way right home to the heart of the hearer. 

4. It is my impression that the real evangelist, the preacher 
who preaches with the conscious experience of God within him, and 
the consciousness of his privilege to introduce God in person to his 
hearers as he delivers God’s message, is rare in present-day pulpits. 
Most men listen to sermons, which, at the best, seem to offer the 
message of an absentee God, accompanied by much of the mes- 
senger’s Own opinions, most of which he would not present with 
a consciousness of the personal presence of God. Not a few 
preachers trifle with what ought to be the evangelistic element in 
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their preaching by working up an effervescent sentiment, empha- 
sized by crude dramatics and exploiting crowd psychology. The 
deep wells of emotion are not sounded or stirred. God is not re- 
vealed and the blessedness of his presence is not experienced, 
though both involve the essence of the gospel. 

5. Since it is largely by the exercise of the prophetic element 
in preaching that the public influence of the pulpit is maintained or 
promoted, the widespread claim that the pulpit of today has lost the 
power once ascribed to it would indicate a general impression that 
this element is not effectively exercised in a notable way at present. 
It is through the exercise of the prophetic element that the preacher 
acquires the position of leadership in thought and life. He must 
first have the clear vision and assurance of eternal realities for him- 
self before he can communicate them to others. Elements 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 are prerequisites to this one. 

6. It is my impression that no single element, as I have enu- 
merated them, is more widely lacking in present-day preaching than 
the authenticative, unless it be the final one in the list, which is 
inseparably dependent upon this one. This element can exist and 
manifest itself only as the product of deep, actual spiritual experi- 
ence. Its absence is often due to the failure to live a true prayer- 
life, through which personal communion with God, through Christ, 
makes it possible for the Holy Spirit to lead the soul through those 
glorious experiences which manifest their beauty through eye, 
voice, countenance,—the whole being,—till those who see and hear 
are bound to recognize the presence of the God whose message the 
preacher bears. 

7. My impression is that the vitalistic element is the rarest 
of all these enumerated elements in its exercise in present-day 
preaching, so rare that when it appears in its genuineness, beauty 
and power, the preacher who manifests it is a phenomenon. Yet 
it ought to be found in every one. It is only through such preach- 
ers that God’s purpose in instituting preaching is fully realized. 
This belongs to the New Testament commission. But this element 
is attended by most subtle temptations and deceptions. When God 
uses a human personality so that the person is conscious of great 
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power over other personalities, the ego of the old Adam becomes 
assertive, and pride makes its claims. But the presence of this 
element, in its purity, in preaching, always reflects the genuine 
humility of the preacher. It saves him from the deception that 
God is glorified because he himself is flattered. 

But after all this is said, it still must be said that there are 
many preachers who in their humble way are striving sincerely to 
fulfill the New Testament commission, according to their under- 
standing and ability; and through God’s blessing upon their work 
the church continues to be the greatest institution in the world and 
the Christian religion is the saving power for good. 

For the preacher who is to preach under the New Testament 
commission, I can think of no preparatory prayer more fitting in 
content or more appropriate in language than this: “Create in mea 
clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit within me. Cast me 
not away from Thy presence and take not Thy Holy Spirit from 
me. Restore unto me the joy of Thy Salvation; and uphold me 
with Thy free Spirit. Then will I teach transgressors Thy ways; 
and sinners shall be converted unto Thee.” 

For the sermon which is delivered in accord with the New Tes- 
tament commission, I know of no more fitting conclusion than this: 
“The Peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep your 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 

For the congregation which has heard a sermon which fulfills 
the New Testament commission I know of no truer mark or meas- 
ure of the effectiveness of the sermon than the spirit in which the 
people can say this: “Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew 
aright spirit withinme. Cast me not away from Thy presence and 
take not Thy Holy Spirit from me. Restore unto me the joy of 
Thy Salvation; and uphold me with Thy free Spirit.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SACRED SONG TO SPIRITUAL 
LIFE 


MATTHEW NATHANAEL LUNDQUIST 
Oneonta, New York 


ENERATION after generation marches on through the ages, 

seeking the paradise that was lost. Steadily and without a 
break the pilgrim procession moves on to the blessed home far 
above the skies. To comfort and to cheer us on life’s journey, 
God has given us the beautiful gift of song. As the common 
pilgrim song of mankind we hear the sweet notes of B. S. Inge- 
mann: 


Beautiful is the earth, glorious the heavens, 
Lovely the souls that onward throng! 
Through the fair kingdoms of God’s creation 
We march to paradise with song. 


The human heart strings are of the same nature as those of 
the celestial choirs. When the Holy Spirit of God plays upon 
them, the soul is lifted far above earth and beholds unspeakable 
visions. Let us use and practice sacred song, so that some day we 
may blend our voices with the angelic choirs above. 

St. Augustine, the great church father, was a pagan in his 
youth and a zealous seeker after the truth. During his visit in 
Milan he heard the sermons of Bishop Ambrose and experienced 
profound, soul-stirring impressions; but even more was his heart 
moved by the glorious song of the church. In his Confessions he 
writes: “How greatly did 1 weep in Thy hymns and canticles, 
deeply moved by the voices of Thy singing Church! The voices 
flowed into mine ears, and the truth was poured forth into my 
heart, whence the agitation of my piety overflowed, and my tears 
ran over, and blessed was I therein” (Book IX, Chap. VI). 

The Vikings went out to plunder and slay in foreign lands; 
so fearful were their depredations that the Christians included in 
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the Litany this prayer: ‘From the ravages of the Northmen, good 
Lord, deliver us!’ It is told that a band of Vikings made a plun- 
dering descent upon the Italian coast and there entered into a 
church while the Mass was being chanted. The glorious Gregorian 
hymns resounded through the vaults, and the Vikings were so 
deeply affected that they fell on their knees before the “White 
Christ,” were baptized, and returned to the North as peaceful, 
faithful Christians. 

During times of terrible persecution the Holy Spirit of God 
filled the hearts of the martyrs, and their courage was wonderfully 
strengthened by the heavenly gift of song. Thus the history of 
the afflicted church, ever since the days of St. Cecilia, has born 
witness to that victorious spiritual force which God has put into 
the music of human souls. The first martyrs of the Roformation, 
the two Dutch monks, Henry Voes and John Esch, were sentenced 
to be burnt at the stake as heretics. Standing upon the pyre, these 
martyrs comforted and strengthened one another in prayer and 
struck up an exultant Te Deum, until their voices were stifled by 
smoke and fire. Concerning this heroic martyrdom, Martin Lu- 
ther wrote a beautiful sacred song. 

The great Swedish king, Gustavus Adolphus, met death with 
a hymn upon his lips, on that baleful day at Luetzen. Success 
depended upon quick attack, before Pappenheim could come to 
Wallenstein’s rescue, but the fog delayed action. To quiet his 
restlessness and to encourage his troops, the great king struck up 
“A mighty fortress is our God” and thereupon his own beautiful 
hymn, “Thou little flock, be not afraid.” This was his swan song, 
which six months after the death of the great hero spread among 
his sorrowing fellow believers. 

We remember well the terrible disaster that befell the mag- 
nificent Titanic, with nearly two thousand souls on board. When 
the passengers rushed about in wild panic, a group quietly sang and 
played their ascension hymn, “Nearer, my God, to Thee.” While 
the great ship sank and the mighty billows came together over 
their heads, it was the power of song that gave these the fortitude 
to meet death. 

We have noted a few historical examples of the power of 
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sacred song over human emotions. But who knows the silent 
struggles of the heart? And if we knew them, who could describe 
all that pious souls have put into the hymns and songs which have 
ascended to God? He who sings devoutly the sacred notes holds 
communion with heaven, beholds a glimpse of God’s countenance, 
and hears faintly the jubilation of the angelic hosts. This cannot 
be expressed in words, it cannot be described. Johan Olof Wallin, 
“the Davidic harp of the North,” approached thte inexpressible 
when he sang: 


O my soul, on wings ascending, 

Thou on Salem’s mount shalt rest; 
There where cherub-harps are blending 
With the singing of the blest ; 

Let thy note of praise and prayer 

To thy God precede thee there, 

While e’en yet a careworn mortal, 

Still without thy Father’s portal. 


Thus they must have felt, these throngs, these great congre- 
gations in holiday attire, who, generation after generation, have 
gone up to Mount Zion, “there to sing away earth’s sorrow and the 
burden of the day.” The language of the old hymn book was hard 
and rugged, but the Holy Spirit is the same throughout the ages. 
It was true-hearted prayer, true praise, that ascended to heaven ° 
from human hearts. Before the Most High they sang out the 
deepest emotions of the soul, and so the hymn became dear to the 
common people; it became the most potent popular poetry that has 
ever been penned. The sacred song became a Te Deum on the day 
of triumph, a Kyrie Eleison in days of sorrow, a Requiem at the 
grave. The old hymn book has been the source of consolation to 
prisoners of war while they waited patiently for release. At home 
the soldier’s wife invoked the blessing of heaven upon her fighting 
mate. At home the mother’s prayers were borne on wings of song 
up to the King of kings. In war and in peace, in years of pros- 
perity and in years of famine, generation after generation has 
drawn spiritual nourishment from the old hymn book. It was a 
precious present to the young bride; it was carefully placed on her 
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breast when, old and gray, she had passed through all the vicissi- 
~ tudes of earthly life. 

To the people the hymn book was a holy book, next to the 
Bible the foremost book of devotions. In most homes were found 
only three volumes: the Holy Bible, the hymn book, and the alma- 
nac. Bearing this in mind, we may understand how every hymn, 
every stanza, found its way to the heart and remained there. Men 
and women there were who knew the whole hymn book by heart 
and lived their inner life in the realm of sacred song. Such beauti- 
ful piety has often been called “hymn book Christianity.” But it 
possesses great spiritual value, for it subsists on that which has 
been gathered up and brought together, something that is definitely 
fixed in mind and in heart, a compact religion. 

When we turn over the leaves of the old hymn book or sing 
one of those grand old hymns, it seems as if our pious forefathers 
were with us again. We see them in the old log cabin at the table 
fixed to the wall. Whether famine bread or banquet, home life 
was sanctified through the devotions at the table, which consisted 
of a hymn before meal and a prayer after meal. We see them on 
the way to church, by the prompting of the Holy Spirit gathered 
in groups, young and old, entering the temple, devoutly bowing 
down, and then participating in the stirring hymn singing. Surely 
it may be said that the story of sacred song is a noteworthy part of 
the history of a Christian nation. 


I know where they got their strength, 
Those westward pioneers. 

The little white church on the prairie 
Saw their heads bowed down 

At the three-fold peal of the bell, 

But their souls were lifted to heaven 
By the jubilant hymns and psalms. 


No one can describe the mighty, fostering influences that hymn 
singing has exercised upon nations. All human existence has been 
embraced and sanctified by song. There was much more song in 
days gone by than now. ‘There was singing on holy day and on 
week day, in royal castle and in noble palace, in country home and 
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in humblest cottage. Hymns and songs were intimate friends, and 
every one chose gladly his or her favorite hymn, his or her own 
song, which was hummed or sung indoors and out of doors, in field 
and meadow, in forest and on prairie. Early each winter morn- 
ing the spinning-wheels began to hum. One hymn or song after 
another was sung, but when Advent arrived, then Christmas hymns 
and Christmas carols were sung. Out on the country road father 
drove the long way to town, where the grain was sold. On the 
load he sat in heavy fur coat and hummed that grand old chorale, 
“Jesus, priceless treasure.” He also hummed, “Dear Christians, 
let us all rejoice.” This warmed the heart in the cold of winter. 
There was plenty of peril and hardship. Wolves sneaked about, and 
highway robbers lay in wait. Perhaps his courage was strength- 
ened by the old stanza: 


From sickness and from evil death, 
From thunder, fire, and great distress, 
From angry beasts and villains all, 
From every ill that may befall, 

Good Lord, deliver us! 


When I was a young lad, there was daily worship in the home, 
family prayers. Before retiring in the evening, family and serv- 
ants gathered around the housefather, who read from a religious 
book, after which all joined in the evening hymn. 


Lord Jesus, Who dost love me, 
O spread Thy wings above me, 
And shield me from alarm! 
Though Satan woud devour me, 
Let angel-guards sing o’er me: 
This child of God shall meet no harm. 


My loved ones, rest securely, 
For God this night will surely 
From perils guard your heads ; 
Sweet slumbers may He send you, 
And bid His hosts attend you, 
And through the night watch o’er your beds. 
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Then there was angel watch over the home. The incense offering 
of the evening prayer filled the weary heart with peace. Sanctity 
rested over the home. 

Thus the young grew up in the atmosphere of sacred song. 
Those hymns and songs entered into the very blood of the young, 
and when they reached manhood and womanhood and established 
their own home, the hymn followed them as a dear friend from the 
parental roof. And so it was, generation after generation. Sacred 
song was a valuable, permanent possession. 

We well remember the church-going and the church song of 
our fathers, we recall how public worship called and gathered all, 
because it was the feast of souls. Sweet memories of other days! 
I dearly love to recall that old country church out West where my 
father was pastor for nearly twenty years. There was the old 
vestry-keeper and precentor. He was a pious man, who preached 
a beautiful sermon every time he sang. The boy who always sat 
in the precentor’s pew did not know why, but he was lifted far 
above the earth when the great congregation joined in the mighty 
hymn singing. There were not many church organs in those days, 
but the church song was full and rich and soul stirring. Finally 
the congregation purchased a great pipe organ, and the lad who 
always sat in the precentor’s pew was transferred to the organ 
bench. Sad to relate, however, I played the grand old chorales too 
slowly. The old, lively rhythm suffered—the first step towards 
decline in congregational hymn singing. 

But we still have the wonderful instrument of sacred song. 
Sacred song holds the highest place in the world of music, and 
the hymn book we should love; for it contains heavenly treas- 
ures. What is the greatest festival hour of the year? Christmas 
matins, when the great congregation sings that grand old Christ- 
mas chorale, “All hail to thee, O blessed morn.”” Nothing can be 
compared with it. Singing it, we experience an indescribable feel- 
ing, but more than a feeling. It is the Holy Spirit of God that 
lifts the soul high above earth’s darkness, sin, and sorrow. 

Many a man of the world looks down upon Christian public 
worship; he is interested principally in the public notices. But on 
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that day, the greatest festival day of the year, he attends Christ- 
mas matins; defying the cold of the winter night, he comes and 
listens to the wonderful Christmas song as devoutly as a child. He 
may hesitate to say a word, but deep in his heart vibrates a string, 
and he joins the great congregation in the beautiful Christmas 
hymn: 


All hail to thee, O blessed morn! 
To tidings long by prophets borne 
Hast thou fulfillment given. 
O sacred and immortal lay, 
When unto earth, in glorious ray, 
Descends the grace of heaven! 
Singing, 
Ringing, 
Sounds are blending, 
Praises sending 
Unto heaven 
For the Saviour to us given. 


The old slave of the world used to appear in church only once 
a year, only once, but was perhaps seen again the following Sunday 
in the same pew, because a line or two in the Christmas hymn had 
touched his heart : 


He cometh, bringing peace and hope, 
To seek the lost and led astray, 
And help the sore afflicted. 


Often it has been demonstrated that men are stirred and 
roused by sacred song. The sweet music touched the heart as a 
greeting from God, divine love dissolved coldness, and the door to 
the heart opened wide. The soul is more sensitive to music than 
to spoken words. And so it has been in all ages. 


The sacred song constraineth 
The voice of earthly pain; 
When David’s harp resoundeth, 
Saul is at peace again. 
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Another Christmas picture! In one of Chicago’s stately 
temples the bright Christmas candles are burning. It is Christ- 
mas morning; the great congregation sings Christmas hymn upon 
Christmas hymn. In one of the front pews sits an old man. De- 
voutly he listens to the soul-stirring Christmas chorals, until tears 
fall upon the open page. Why is he so touched, even so touched that 
he cannot sing? What say these tears? They tell of childhood 
memories, stirred up by the Christmas hymn. He sees a church, 
but not the temple in which he is worshipping. He sees the plain 
little church of his homeland. He is again a little fair-haired lad, 
who has accompanied his parents to Christmas matins. He sits 
with his father in the pew and holds his first hymn book between 
his little fingers. Candles burn in every pew, in chandeliers and 
windows. Candles burn all around the altar, and it seems that all 
the statues of the apostles beckon to him to sing. The heart over- 
flows with Christmas joy. 

It is the temple of the old homeland, the home folks, that the 
old man sees. To him the Christmas hymn becomes a sacred 
homeland song, and his one hope is some day to meet his father 
and his mother face to face in the heavenly home above. 

The year wears on. In our imagination we are transported to 
midsummer, Midsummer Day. Then nature’s festival is cele- 
brated, and divine worship is held under the high vaults of heaven 
between the pillars of the pine forest or on the flower-decked carpet 
of the mead. There is a beautiful midsummer hymn: 


The blossom-time now cometh 
With joy and beauty rare: 

Then cometh glorious summer, 
With fields and harvest fair. 
With mild and vital warmness 
To all that dead hath lain 

The sun’s bright ray approacheth, 
And it is born again. 


These lovely notes rise higher than the song of the birds and 
the fragrance of the flowers, to the glory of the Creator. This 
hymn fills the temple with midsummer joy. 
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Writes Luther : “Music is a wonderful and lovely gift of God. 
Next to theology, music is God’s finest gift to man. Itisa sooth- 
ing and refreshing balm for every troubled soul, it dispels gloom 
and drives away our worries, and it makes men cheerful and happy 
and contented. Music has often inspired me to preach the good 
news of salvation. God has made glad our hearts by sending his 
Son who redeemed us from sin, death, and Satan; whoever believes 
this cannot but sing of it with genuine delight so that others will 
also come and hear the gospel. Music I love; to music, next to 
theology, I accord the highest honor.”” In such words as these we 
concur wholeheartedly. Sorrow is often so overwhelming that we 
can not speak of it to our dearest friend. Sing a hymn, sing your 
erief away; it is like the melting of the ice in the spring of the 
year! Again the sun shines brightly! There is hope and consola- 
tion. 

To bring consolation to a sad heart is often a very difficult 
task. . It seems utterly impossible when the sad heart is unwilling 
or unable to receive solace. Then song has often been the only aid. 
Kind words may have no effect, not even a glorious Bible verse. 
Grief has closed the door of the heart. But when a hymn is sung, 
the eyes of the sufferer brighten, for the heart has been opened by 
a peaceful greeting in song. Of such moments pastors and choir- 
masters hold the most beautiful memories, soul-stirring evidences 
of the fact that the Holy Spirit of God dwells in sacred song. 

While hymns and songs can comfort the sorrowful and dis- 
couraged, the spirit of song has often also subdued and repressed 
pugnacious temper. There is a story about a turbulent diet that is 
very much to the point here. Several men sprang to their feet, 
shouted for a vote, thundered, threatened, and finally seized the 
speaker and the secretary, till the former, rescued from their hand 
by friends, suddenly struck up the stanza, “Dispel, O Lord, our 
bitter foe!’ Soon all, even the troublemakers, joined in the hymn, 
and the murmur ceased. 

Sacred song has such power over men. The noblest strings 
of the heart begin to vibrate. The Holy Spirit of God speaks the 
language of the emotions, bringing men together, uniting divided 
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hearts. My extensive choir work has afforded many most inter- 
esting experiences in this particular field. 

I was once called to a small church college in the Middle West. 
My whole-hearted ambition was to organize a chorus of five hun- 
dred voices. By means of announcements from pulpits and in 
newspapers the singers of several counties were cordially invited, 
with the result that a mixed choir of three hundred voices gathered : 
a great chorus of enthusiastic country people. Fathers and mothers 
came with their sons and daughters. Clerks and servants were 
excused from work in order to participate in rehearsals and con- 
cert. I discovered many excellent voices, but above all there was 
glowing enthusiasm and inexhaustible energy, by which this un- 
usual chorus attained remarkable perfection and was pronounced 
one of the greatest choirs of the land. There was kind exagger- 
ation in this opinion of critics and music lovers, but what still 
exists and lives after many years is that wonderful solidarity, the 
harmony of souls. Boundary lines disappeared, grudge and ill- 
will died out. A truly great community chorus; spiritual kinship, 
one heart and one soul! We sang ourselves together, we formed 
friendships dear and unbreakable. In each choir member I had a 
friend, under every roof a home. On arms invisible that entire 
countryside was lifted heavenward. 

The church choirs of the town and the church choirs from all 
around came in all weathers, these expert agriculturists, these sun- 
burnt young men, these maidens, these high school and college 
students; they came; they could be depended upon. At every re- 
hearsal there was a full attendance. The entire countryside was 
full of song, and when the church bells called the people to worship, 
efficient church choirs filled the choir lofts, ready and eager to sing 
the glorious praise of God. Song became a tradition, obliging suc- 
ceeding generations to continue the good work of the fathers and 
the mothers in the church. No sacrifice was too great and burden- 
some, for it was love that sang. One of those faithful choir mem- 
bers once said to me: “Who does not like song and flowers is not 
more than half a man.” 

I shall never forget that beautiful day in May when this great 
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chorus sang Handel’s immortal “Messiah” on a hillside near the 
town. No auditorium was available for the chorus and the vast 
audience. 


Then they felt, the labourers and toilers 
From the clayey fields around, 

That never in life they could have 

Such a day of rejoicing again. 

I looked into eyes of youngsters bright 

And into the eyes of gray-headed farmers— 
A dazzling surge from the depth of souls 
Struck me full—and little, indeed, 

Was it seen and known that I burst into tears, 
While the brimful heart whispered : 

The voice of the people, yet the work of God, 
His Holy Spirit granted the triumph. 


Still I see before me my living music stand, the girl who held 
the score before me, while she sang, from memory, as I have never 
heard before or since, ‘‘He was despised and rejected of men.”” On 
the first page of my score I have the following note: 


I see the little hands—I see them still. 
How well they knew my heart 

To turn the pages under my baton 

Just when we reached each final measure. 


How well I remember the kind old lady who came to me after 
the great concert! My heart is still stirred by her devout greet- 
ing: “When song can be so wonderful on earth, what shall it not 
be in heaven!” 

It would be very difficult to conceive how a well-trained choir 
could remain unaffected by the ennobling influence of sacred song. 
Music in itself is an ideal force which exalts the mind. How much 
higher is not the soul lifted by sacred song, by holy words and 
notes, composed by the promptings of the Spirit, to the glory of 
the Lord! It is the language of heaven, and no one can keep prac- 
ticing this holy language without being deeply affected, over- 
whelmed, carried away. It is like ascending a high mountain, there 
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to behold heavenly visions, while the petty strivings of every-day 
life appear as nothing. 

Thus we felt in the community chorus, whose rehearsals may 
be called effective church work for the young people. The press 
said: “There is still another remarkable side to this work. It is 
not difficult to understand how the rehearsals have exercised a 
wholesome influence upon the participants. Unprofitable and often 
harmful amusements at leisure hours and on Sunday afternoons 
have been replaced by interesting, entertaining and instructive song 
study, in which housefathers and households have participated.’ 
I know that I and my choir members hold from those days a most 
beautiful, precious memory. And this is not a small thing. A 
sacred memory it is, a memory which has been a wonderful help to 
me in the battles of life. 


If all the world becomes night to my soul, 
If faith in mankind should perish with cold 
And love should be wounded sorely, 

Alone I shall wander across the plain 

Midst billowing rye and lovely flowers 
And hear again the songs of old. 

When sunset glow touches bud and ear, 

I see around me my glorious choir 

As of yore a thousand times ; 

Then my heart is warmed and my tongue 1s moved, 
And again I can sing my song of praise. 


OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE 


J. M. MYERS 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


TAVES of persecution have a peculiar way of intensifying faith, heighten- 
W ing spiritual devotion and stimulating fresh investigations. The anti- 
Semitic movement in Germany has had just that effect. It has proven the 
mettle of Old Testament scholarship quite as much as it has enhanced the 
interest of the public in Semitics. A long list of books and articles has been 
forthcoming since the last review of Old Testament literature in this journal. 
Their publication is evidence of the growing interest in this field. 


I. GENERAL WORKS 


Our study may well begin with a brief review of Otto Eissfeldt’s Einleitung in das 
Alte Testament This is by far the best introduction to the Old Testament in any lan- 
guage, partly because of the author’s method or approach and partly because of his gift 
of stating clearly and succinctly his conclusions. It is truly a great work, undoubtedly 
destined to be the standard for many years to come. The first section of the book is 
unique. It deals with the literary strata or forms employed in the Old Testament. 
There are three primary classes which he denominates, Prosa-Gattungen, Spriiche and 
Lieder. Under the first heading he discusses sayings, sermons, prayers, and other writ- 
ings such as contracts, letters, genealogies and lists of heroes, laws and cultic ordinances. 
Under this head come also poetic and historical narratives. The next division treats of 
all kinds of sayings and proverbs which stand midway between prose and poetry proper. 
The third is self-explanatory. Suffice it to say that in each class or division numerous 
examples are given and general rules are laid down by which one may recognize to 
which class a specific piece of writing belongs. The second section discusses the various 
elements that compose the Old Testament writings; the third gives a detailed treatment 
of the individual books of the Old Testament. Of especial value is the history of Penta- 
teuchal criticism. This reads like a novel. The analysis of the sources of the Penta- 
teuch is refreshing and illuminating. Prof. Eissfeldt is at home here. He postulates 
seven sources, L, J, E, B, D, H, and P, composed in that order and dating from the 
latter half of the ninth century to the fifth century. Each of these sources incorporated 
the previous source or sources (p. 227-8). Very satisfying is his treatment of the former 
prophets (Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings). But perhaps the most valuable part of the 
whole volume is that on the writing prophets. What is said on the prophecy of Ezekiel 
is stimulating. Ezekiel is regarded as more than an ecclesiastic; he is poet, priest and 
legalist in one person, and much more. The author holds to the collective or ideal view 
of the Suffering Servant of Yahweh in Isaiah. He does not believe that a single Psalm 
can clearly be shown to have come from David. Incidentally, the poetical and wisdom 
literature does not receive the same degree of treatment as do other parts of the Old 
Testament. There is a short chapter dealing with the history of the Canon, together with 
a discussion of apocryphal and .pseudepigraphic books. The short sketches on these 
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extraneous writings are of unique worth; for within the space of a very few pages is 
given their content, probable date, and value. Last but not least in value is the fifth 
section on the history of the text and the versions. Every student of the Old Testament 
should have this book. 

In An Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament,’ the two well-known authors, 
W. O. E. Oesterley and T. H. Robinson have achieved their avowed purpose “to strike a 
mean between the exhaustive work of Driver and the necessarily restricted volumes, for 
example, of Gray and McFadyen.” Their method of approach is not a new one. They 
follow the accepted order of the books of the Old Testament, treating each one, except 
those of the Pentateuch, separately. The Pentateuch is dealt with after the critical 
method, with nothing new added. Sections of especial interest are those dealing with 
the Canon and Text of the Old Testament, the Forms of Hebrew Poetry, the Wisdom 
Literature, and the general introduction to the Prophetic Literature. These subjects are 
treated with clarity, forcefulness and simplicity. A valuable feature is the short summary 
at the end of each chapter describing the condition of the Hebrew Text and the value of 
the Septuagint as well as other versions where they present significant parallels or 
divergences. The various parts of the volume are uneven in their treatment of the sub- 
jects concerned. The Pentateuch and the Historical books are not nearly so well treated 
as other portions of the Old Testament. On the other hand, the Wisdom Literature could 
scarcely be done better. The discussion of the book of Job is most satisfying. So is 
Ecclesiastes. Some Psalms are held to be preexilic, while the great majority are obvi- 
ously later. The strongest part of the book is that which has to do with the prophets. 
The authors hold to a “Second” and “Third” Isaiah. One feels that they dismiss Tor- 
rey’s book too cavalierly. In the discussion of Jeremiah one notes the conspicuous ab- 
sence of any reference to Prof. Welch’s book and Gordon's, The Rebel Prophet. With 
regard to Ezekiel they adopt Herntrich’s view (see below). The book on Daniel is well 
done. Also the Minor Prophets. On Malachi there is no reference to Blumerincq’s 
exhaustive work. A fine selective bibliography is included. 

Another book of outstanding merit that may be considered under this head is that of 
Dr. D. G. Macdonald, The Hebrew Literary Genius.? Its chief value lies in its strongly 
religious point of view. The avowed purpose of the author is to write a non-specialistic 
book on the basis of a life-long specialized study of Hebrew and Arabic literature. A 
sample of what may be found in this volume can be seen from a brief quotation from 
Prologue: ‘‘On the side of giving a mirror to life and all varieties of living, the Old Tes- 
tament, it is safe to say, is more modern than all of the New except the words of Christ 
Himself. The rest of the New Testament is theology, and some of it very ancient and 
moth-eaten theology, but the Old Testament is the very life and thinking of the Hebrew 
people and their life and their thinking, sub specie @eternitatis, are exactly our own.” 
The King James Version is regarded as rendering in perfect English the spirit of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Throughout the author emphasizes the imaginative element in the 
Hebrew Scriptures; but it is the imaginative within the realm of the real. All kinds of 
stories were told, but with one purpose, i. e. to exalt Yahweh. So real was He to the 
Hebrews as to be “a moral handicap” (p. 9). The chapters on prophecy are very stimu- 
lating and deserve the consideration of every student of the Old Testament. The discus- 
sion on the Philosophy of the Hebrews is perhaps too systematic, but it is well done. Of 
lasting value is the chapter on Ecclesiastes, whose gospel Prof. Macdonald calls the 
Gospel of Work (p. 207). He shows that the philosophy of the book is singularly like 
that of Heracleitus—all things are in the “process of becoming.” In the Epilogue the 
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author takes the Old Testament critics to task for destroying the respect of the reading 
public for that part of the Bible by their persistent emphasis on the mechanics of inter- 
pretation. These are not ends in themselves, but means to the end that we may under- 
stand the wonderful genius of the Hebrews as revealed in their literature. 

I would also call attention to C. S. Knopf’s popular and valuable book, The Old 
Testament Speaks.* But inasmuch as this has already been reviewed in these pages,” 
I shall not attempt to discuss it here. Suffice it to say that for the average reader this is 
perhaps the best that has yet come to hand. 

The current emphasis on the historical phase of Old Testament study, together with 
the undue magnifying of criticism which is disparaged by Prof. Macdonald is met by Dr. 
Walther Eichrodt in his Theologie des Alten Testaments.’ It is true that we have often 
failed to see the forest for the trees. In a very real sense history, criticism, archaeology, 
anthropology and epigraphy are only means to an end. On the basis of such studies, 
Prof. Eichrodt attempts to construct a comprehensive view of Old Testament Theology. 
His work is to be divided into three parts, God and the Nation, God and the World, God 
and Man as they are conceived in the Israelite religious view. This is admittedly not a 
new arrangement, but a wealth of new material is mustered that gives new meaning to 
familiar conceptions and ideas. The whole volume centers around the Covenant as it 
concerned Israel. He begins with the institution of the Covenant, pointing out its dual 
meaning of a compact and a revelation, showing that the law codes are far from being 
legal causistry, and emphasizing the connection between moral prescriptions and funda- 
mental religious demands. The extraordinary humanity of the Covenant is noteworthy. 
There is no such thing as class justice in Israel. The worth of human life is everywhere 
stressed. Deuteronomy is considered a legal interpretation of the Covenant. The cultus 
was a socialization of the Covenant and served for purposes of conservation. The names 
for God evidence Israel’s natural and supernatural conception of Him. God’s character 
is further shown by the usual attributes of personality, spirituality, “aloneness,’ power, 
mercy, righteousness, love, anger, holiness and morality. The custodians of the Covenant 
were the great religious leaders. God works through personalities primarily. The fires 
of Israel’s religion were fanned by seers, nebiim, prophets and priests. The king played 
a minor part in the development of the religion of Israel. To be sure he was a towering 
religious personality, but only in the sense of being the guardian of the political aspects 
of religion. Whenever the Covenant was broken judgment followed and served to renew 
and restore it. The exile individualized the Covenant and therefore initiated the move- 
ment for its universalization. But the Covenant could never be complete in the present 
age. The preaching of the prophets pointed to a coming age, an ideal age when Israel 
would occupy its rightful place among the nations. This hope was partly mythical, partly 
cultic and partly national in its conception and scope. Here is an important work much 
needed in our day, and we eagerly await the appearance of the remainder of this study. 

Along with Eichrodt’s Theologie ought to be read Wilhelm Rudolph’s masterly 
article Volk und Staat im Alten Testament in the little composite work of the theological 
faculty of Giessen entitled, Volk-Staat-Kirche.' He discusses the meaning of the Cove- 
nant and election of Israel and its expression in the sphere of religion and politics. It is 
a splendid paper on the distinction between the national and religious consciousness of 
Israel as wrought out in its experience from the Mosaic period to the exile. 
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Il. SPECIAL WORKS 


A new study with an old title is Friedrich Schmidtke’s Die Einwanderung Israels 
in Kanaan. It is a well documented work on Hebrew origins. It is concerned with the 
periods of Abraham and Joshua. There is a very informative discussion on the home of 
Abraham, which the author decides is in Haran. He argues that Ur-Kasdim occurs only 
three times in Genesis (11:28; 11:31; 15:7) and that the Hebrew ’ur ought to be read 
’erets with the Septuagint. The Land of the Chaldees was not Babylonia in the usually 
understood sense but Mesopotamia which includes Babylonia. Berosus (4 cent. B. C.) 
uses the name “the Land of the Chaldees” to designate Babylonia. The first king was 
Alorus, a Chaldean of Babylon. In Acts 7:2-4 Mesopotamia is equated with the Land 
of the Chaldees. The Habiru of the Amarna letters are the Hebrews from Abraham to 
Jacob and not those led by Joshua. This puts the Exodus in the middle of the thirteenth 
century and Israel’s invasion of Canaan about 1200 B. C. The damming of the Jordan 
is attributed to natural causes; examples are cited of similar occurrences within the last 
hundred years. The tribal history is pretty well delineated, although the proper rela- 
tionships of the tribes originally are not very clearly explained. There were two inva- 
sions of the land of Canaan, one from Transjordania, the other (Judah and Simeon) 
under the leadership of Caleb from the South. The sources may at times be misin- 
terpreted or rather interpreted with a bias but on the whole we have here a fine example 
of Roman Catholic scholarship. 

No student of the Old Testament can afford to be ignorant of G. A. Barton’s, 
Semitic and Hamitic Origins’ and J. A. Montgomery’s, Arabia and the Bible.° The 
former is a complete revision of the author’s previous volume, A Sketch of Semitic 
Origins, published more than thirty years ago. As he says in the preface, this new 
volume may be considered a book of “retractions” in which he alters many of the views 
adopted in his former book. Immense strides forward have been made in the intervening 
period. He deals chiefly with ethnic and religious origins and moves back and forth 
across the territory from Mesopotamia to the Nile valley. He holds that the common 
parent stock of Semites and Hamites came from North Africa and that the Semites 
migrated to South Arabia whence they dispersed into the various parts of the Semitic 
world. He also believes that the Semites, “except possibly the North Arabs,’ were not, 
as previously held, an offshoot of pure Semitic stock without intermixture, but that each 
branch was the product of a fusion with other races. The description of the gods of the 
Semitic world is especially illuminating as it shows wherein borrowing was or was not 
possible by that part of Semitic race known as the Hebrews. They were a highly composite 
people (Ch. III), and their religion may be assumed to partake of the same nature. This is 
shown in Chapter X, on Yahweh. Moses’ God was of Midianite-Kenite abstraction. 
The name Yahweh is derived from an old Semitic divine epithet perpetuated by the 
Kenites as the only designation of their deity. But relationship between Yahweh and 
Israel was different from that between him and the Kenites. It was expressed in the 
Covenant, which if the Hebrews kept, he would be their God and they would be his 
people. If not, it was entirely possible that he could reject them and choose another 
people. “In this fact there lay, in the providence of God, the possibility of the future 
birth of a religion such as the world had not yet seen’ (p. 343). In connection with 
Prof. Barton’s book one ought to read Hans Bauer’s article in the Zeitschrift fiir die 
Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1933, p. 81, entitled, “Die Gottheiten von Ras Schamra.” 
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Here we have described not only the divine names of the Syrian World but also their 
significance. 

Profs. Barton and Montgomery are at one in believing that Arabia was the cradle 
of the Semites. The latter labors assiduously to prove the relationship between South 
Arabia and the Bible. Much of what he says is undoubtedly true. It represents the 
mature judgment, reflection and research of one who has spent his life in the study of 
Semitics. The wealth of material which he presents is not to be cast aside lightly. Sub- 
sequent arguments for the Syrian Cradle of the Semites must reckon with the facts here 
presented. Certainly Arabia was much richer in the first and second millenia B. C. than 
now. Trade routes were plied, artificial methods of production were resorted to, and 
generally there is evidence of the indefatigable labors of the ancient inhabitants of what 
is now the rocky waste of Arabia. But one wonders whether there is not undue emphasis 
upon just this artificial gardening. Were the Hebrew nomads products of such a grand 
tradition? Did they not partake of the restless “Arab” spirit, moving from place to place 
in search of a livelihood rather than taking the trouble to make nature yield to their 
demands? Were not Abraham, Isaac and Jacob typical wanderers? It is difficult to 
see how they could be so roving, if they were naturally connected with an advanced civil- 
ization such as Prof. Montgomery shows South Arabia to have contained. The preach- 
ments of Elijah and Amos would lose their significance if such were the case. In the 
earlier days Assyrian-Babylonian civilization was held to have influenced the Hebrews; 
later the Egyptian under Amenophis IV; then Hittite and Anatolian. Now Dr. Mont- 
gomery, following Winckler, Nielsen and Rhodokanakis, postulates a fourth great center 
of culture—Arabia. He points to Arabia as beng permanent while all the others have 
long since vanished. 

In The Call of Israel,“ W. J. Pythian-Adams, on the basis of higher criticism, seeks 
to interpret the religious significance of the divine election of Israel. His approach is 
most interesting. He begins by tracing the impression of the miraculous deliverance of 
the Hebrews upon the Psalmists and Prophets, who thus impressed the moral meaning 
of such a mighty event upon the conscience of Israel. “They were its (the Old Testa- 
ment’s) mainspring, its creative impulse: their inspiration was the breath which gave it 
life; which knit together the ancient legends of the Patriarchs, the triumph and solemnity 
of the Exodus, the struggles of the growing nation, its glories and its tragedy, into one 
coherent form, and revealed Israel to the hearts of its Faithful as the Chosen Servant, the 
foreordained Ambassador of God” (p. 22). Their moral and theological teachings cannot 
be dissociated from their faith in the great redemptive acts of Yahweh. Whence did 
they derive this faith? The answer is, from the Fathers. And the sacred tradition was 
kept alive by significant stages in the progress of Israel’s social and national life: from 
the erection of the sanctuary by Solomon, the restoration of the Ark by David, the Shiloh 
shrine and its priesthood, the experiences in the days of the Judges, which by sheer neces- 
sity welded the loosely federated tribes into a stronger unity under the banner of Yahweh 
of Hosts, to the period of that long series of seismic events that miraculously combined 
to demonstrate the power of Yahweh to Israel and forever afterward inspired it to action. 
The Patriarchs were historic personages. The twelve tribes actually were in Egypt and 
they entered Canaan as a unit (pp. 41-2; cp. Lods, Israel, pp. 309 f.). The main feature 
of the book is its complete naturalization of the so-called miracles from Egypt to Jericho. 
Our author compares the Mediterranean basin with the Caribbean-Gulf basin in the 
Western hemisphere. The great rift, “region of weakness,” extends from the Jordan 
valley through the Arabah to the Red Sea and thence across into Africa to the regions 
around Lakes Nyasa, Tanganyika, Albert and Victoria. Three factors combined in the 
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Exodus: the changed status of Israel in Egypt, a long series of seismic phenomena and 
the indomitable personality of Moses. The details of these powerful factors are con- 
vincingly set forth. Then follows a more detailed study of the religious history of Israel 
as reflected in the Ark, the Shilonic priesthood, the meaning of the Philistine desecration 
of the Ark, the rise of the Zadokites and their ultimate triumph over the Aaronids. Two 
features demand especial attention. The first is the etiological method as applied to the 
miracles of the Exodus tradition. The examples that serve to demonstrate this method 
are the water miracle (Ex. 17:1-7 and Num. 20:2-13) and the episode of Jethro’s visit 
to Moses (Ex. 18:1-27). The author concludes that the former is a well established 
fact of the period from which it purports to come; the latter is a later interpolation for 
the purpose of justifying Solomon’s scheme of redistricting Israel for taxation. The 
second feature is the location of the Mount of God (Sinai-Horeb) at the volcanic mount 
of Hala el Bedr in the Northern Hejaz. The appendices deal with the Arabah and 
Kadesh-barnea, and the Boundaries and Topography of Midian. It is interesting to note 
the conclusion of the first: that Sela = Petra = Kadesh-barnea. We shall doubtless hear 
more of this book. 

Der Elohist als Erszahler: Ein Irrweg der Pentateuchkritik?,* by Paul Volz and 
Wilhelm Rudolph, represents a reaction against the arbitrary Source-theory of the Penta- 
teuch. Eichrodt nearly twenty years ago pointed out that the use of the divine appella- 
tion is no criterion for the separation of the sources. Sellin points out in the sixth edi- 
tion of his Einleitung in das A. T. (1932), that the individual literary sources are by no 
means as sure as they were once conceived to be. Eduard Meyer thirty years ago 
affirmed that the Elohist is totally dependent on the Yahwist, and Smend declares E to 
be a later or a new edition of J. On this background of scholarly approval, the authors, 
having independently arrived at the same conclusion, attempt to construct their theory. 
Prof. Volz demonstrates his idea by working through Genesis, chapters 15-36, and Prof. 
Rudolph with the story of Joseph. The former describes his purpose as being the 
“presentation and demonstration of the conviction that there is only one narrator in 
Genesis ; that the so-called Elohist is no independent narrator; that the so-called Elohist, 
if such exists, was at best the editor of the great (Yahwistic) narrative; and that par- 
ticular sections growing out of especial considerations have been fitted into that great 
narrative, be it by a so-called Elohist or be it by a Deuteronomic redactor.” P is no 
independent narrator. He is the lawgiver or “the author of spiritual documents such 
as Gen. 1 and 17.” Dr. Volz admirably carries through his projected purpose. The 
story of Joseph, though attributed to J E by Wellhausen and others, is an inseparable 
unity as many scholars now recognize; though they still hold to the documentary hypothe- 
sis. And here Prof. Rudolph convincingly shows that it is such, and that the mere 
formal acceptance of the J E theory avails nothing. The story is an inseparable unity 
whose beauty and effectiveness would be destroyed by an arbitrary division such as is 
cemmon under the present documentary scheme. These men have initiated a theory 
which will undoubtedly gain weight in time to come, although many present scholars 
haunted by the Wellhausen school may reject it. 

Prophetic study” centers around the problem of Ezekiel. The latest contribution 
thereto is Ezechielprobleme* by Volkmar Herntrich. It will be remembered that Kraetz- 
schmar argued against the unity of the book, holding that there were two recensions later 
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put together by a redactor who supplied additions and made certain alterations. Hol- 
scher called for a clearer distinction between redactional elements and the prophet’s 
utterances. Hermann defended the authorship by Ezekiel and accounted for the literary 
problem by affirming that Ezekiel himself edited and altered his prophecies. Torrey’s 
theory is well known. James Smith suggested a solution of the literary problem much 
like that of Herntrich, but placed the date at approximately 722-699 B. C. On the basis 
of Kittel’s dual view of Ezekiel, Herntrich comes forth with what is perhaps the most 
acceptable solution that has yet been proposed. He holds that Ezekiel began his min- 
istry in Jerusalem about 602 B. C., and soon after wrote his prophecies. In 597 when he 
was taken with the captives to Babylon he took along his writings and then added his 
prophecies of restoration. The whole work was subsequently edited by his associates 
so as to make it appear to have been written in Babylonia. This preserves the substan- 
tial unity of the book and at the same time makes allowance for a certain degree of 
incoherence. It also preserves the personality of Ezekiel and places him in his tradi- 
tional setting. 

In Die Altorientalische Weisheit in Ihrer Israelitisch-Jiidischen Auspragung,” 
Johannes Fichtner sets himself the double task of showing the similarity of wisdom in 
the ancient Orient and the superiority of its Israelite manifestation. He defines wisdom 
as “the art of living like a master in every relationship and situation in life.” It is based 
on the common experiences of life and takes the character of moral exhortation and 
religious direction. Hebrew wisdom bears a nationalistic stamp and is far more exalted 
in its moral implications than is that, for example, of Egypt. Cultic ideals are absent 
from Proverbs, but Sirach shows the intrusion of this element at a time when the Law 
was becoming an increasingly important factor in the religious practices of Judaism. 
In Egypt authority is usually vested in a father; in Babylonia in the priesthood; whereas 
in Israel it is vested in God. The monotheism of Israel is everywhere apparent in its 
wisdom literature. There is a noticeable touch of Hellenism in Ecclesiastes, and Ps. 
119:97 ff. is a living witness to how a pious Jew found his way from false to true wisdom 
and points to the wisdom of the Law as conferring inspiration and strength for living 
the right kind of life. Fichtner’s book is indispensable to the student of the wisdom 
literature of the Old Testament.” 


IiI. ARCHAEOLOGY 


I call attention to two publications in this field. The first is Ur Excavations, Vol. 
II, by C. L. Woolley.” It is in two large, beautifully bound and printed parts, the first 
of which describes the results of the excavation of the Royal Cemetery. The second is 
composed entirely of plates showing the finds and their detailed measurements. It is one 
of the most scientific works that has yet appeared in this field. Four strata of graves 
have been unearthed. They belong to the Pre-dynastic period, that of the First Dynasty 
of Ur, that of the Second Dynasty and that of the Sargonid period. The exquisite 
description of the contents of the royal tombs makes the book read like a tale in the 
Arabian Nights. All the evidence points to the presence of an advanced civilization 
from the earliest times. Such objects as a gold dagger, the beautiful helmet, the “ram 
caught in a thicket,” the headdresses, the jewelry and ceramics point to a skilled arti- 
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sanship almost unbelievable at such an early period. The remains found in the tombs 
evidence a belief in the hereafter. There is also evidence of human sacrifice. The morals 
reflected by the sacrifice of the slave attendants seem to be about normal for the times. 
The inscribed material may help to identify certain kings, but the decipherment of the 
earliest of this is doubtful. The chapter on the Cylinder Seals by Legrain is interesting. 
They have a large value in dating the strata in which they are found. 

A popular book on archaeology is M. G. Kyle’s Kirjath-sepher’s Ten Cities.* The 
author draws upon his own experiences in Palestine in four campaigns at Tell Beit 
Mirsim and Kirjath-sepher. He describes the set-up of the expedition, the character of 
the personnel, as well as the contacts with the Arabs who inhabit the country around the 
Tell. He describes the method of procedure and the classification of the finds. No less 
than ten cities have stood, one on top of the other, on this mound, the oldest dating from 
sometime in the early Bronze age (3000-2000 B. C.), and the latest from the times of 
Shishak and Jereboam I to its final destruction by Nebuchadrezzar. It was a magnificent 
city, in every phase of its existence. This little volume is of great value for the average 
student of the Bible, inasmuch as it reflects the character of Palestinian civilization before 
Israel entered the land and subsequently to the Exile. 


18 Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1933. $2.50. 
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RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION 


The Renaissance and the Reformation. By Henry S. Lucas. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 765 pages. $4.00. 


It is always with mingled feelings that a teacher of history opens a new book on a 
period of history with which he is himself reasonably familiar. He hopes for the best; 
but he has been so often disappointed that he fears that this will turn out to be just 
another book. Once in a long while his hopes are realized. In this reviewer’s case, this 
turned out to be one of the times. He found the best college text upon this period that he 
has yet discovered. 

Professor Lucas’ period covers the fourteenth, the fifteenth, and most of the six- 
teenth centuries. Together they form the most difficult, the most complex, and the most 
fascinating period of European history, and the one that it is most important for the 
modern student to be familiar with. It is the time when the mediaeval world was break- 
ing up and the modern world emerging from it. 

In 1303, the date which Professor Lucas has chosen as his starting point, the Middle 
Ages had only just passed their zenith. The pupils of Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus 
were teaching in the universities and monastic schools and men were still living who 
could remember the days of Frederick II and of St. Louis of France. The fall of Acre, 
which ended the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, was less distant in the past than is the 
Treaty of Versailles today. William of Occam was a youth and John Wiclif was not 
yet born. By 1575 where, approximately, the book ends, Luther and Calvin and Ignatius 
Loyola had played out their rdles and left the stage; Henry VIII and Charles V and 
Francis I were gone; Erasmus and Michelangelo and Raphael and da Vinci and Diirer 
and Holbein had made their bid for worldly immortality, and European culture had begun 
to assume an at least remotely recognizable form. 

It is this teeming, throbbing, creative age of which Professor Lucas has undertaken 
to assemble the important facts for college students; and he has done it marvellously 
well. Any such history, to be even intelligible, has to be an interpretation as well as 
a chronicle of events, and this is both. It is Kulturgeschichte of the best type. The 
political history is not neglected, but the student is not hurried through the maze of 
petty wars, of the rise and fall of petty dynasties and of the still more petty alliances 
of house with house that make the politics of the epoch. These are, after all, only the 
bony skeleton of real history. The economic influences upon the life of the time are 
recognized. The changes that were worked by the gradual decline of the manorial 
system and the rise of a new type of social organization are alluded to at many points. 
But the author’s interest is centered, not on these things, but on the achievements of the 
human spirit, of which this age was so amazingly prolific. Think of a college text in 
which Petrarch gets ten pages and the Hundred Years’ War gets three! Think of it 
and rejoice! 

No other history of the kind, with which I am acquainted, gives so true a picture 
of the Reformation. The six chapters (70 pages) on Lutheranism are better than one 
finds in many of the church histories. The same thing is true of Calvinism, and the 
author’s account of the rise of Anabaptism and its causes is particularly satisfying. The 
one fault that might be found with this whole portion of the work is, perhaps, that the 
Council of Trent receives too little attention, just as in an earlier section the organization 
of the mediaeval church is made to appear less complex than it really was. 
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It is a pleasure to recommend this book to all teachers of history. One teacher of 
Church History welcomes it as a help to his own courses, in which it will have a place 
as prescribed collateral reading. 

Cuarites M. JAcops 


The Mediator. By Emil Brunner; translated from the German by Olive Wyon. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 622 pages. $6.50. 


The Mediator has been before the public in the original German for some time 
already. As it is justly regarded as the author’s most famous work, its publication in 
English has been awaited with interest. It sets forth the Barthian theology as interpreted 
by Brunner. While its subject is the Person of Christ, the Mediator, the author agrees 
with Luther that theology is Christology. The Person of Christ presented from the 
standpoint that God is the totally Other, that Eternity is a totally different thing from 
time even as the Creator is different from the creation, that history does not reveal God 
but obscures him because sin is its cause, that the whole world is guilty before God, 
that God alone can save and that his revelation is a vertical revelation, coming from 
beyond where time and eternity meet and is not the discovery of the religious genius 
however clever he may be—this is the standpoint from which this discussion proceeds. 

It leads the author by way of prolegomena to show the difference between the 
approach to theology by those who find the source of it in the universal—be it in experi- 
ence, or in the study of religions, or in the field of history in general—and those who 
look for it in the unique revelation in the Word of God. The attempt to bring the 
conception of God down to the level of general religious knowledge has been the vogue 
since the days of Schleiermacher. Mystics have been in a special way guilty of it, 
according to the author. So have those, and they are the theologians in general, who 
have put their trust in reason, even if it be in “the reason of the moral will” after the 
manner of Kant and not a few Gifford lecturers. These all have erred, according to 
Brunner, in that they have failed to take account of the difference between God and man, 
a difference that is specially deep and wide because of human sin, individual and corpo- 
rate,—two aspects of it which are indeed inseparable in human history. 

Not in these but in the unique (et#malig) Word of God, the Person of Jesus Christ, 
the Mediator, do we get the revelation of God. This Word of God is defined as “an Act 
of God in the Person of Jesus, which calls for decision.” 

The human and the divine in Jesus, as formulated in the Creeds of the church, are 
shown to represent the truth regarding the Person of Christ. What is distinctive here 
is that, in the historical records we have, it is the human that is historical. Studies of 
the history of Jesus, pursued merely as historical science, can see no more. The author 
sets himself against those who would have us believe that the Jesus of the Synoptic 
Gospels differs from that of Paul or of John. If historical science can only present us 
with the human Jesus, then where do we meet with the Divine? This can only take 
place as the Person of Christ is revealed to faith—from faith unto faith. It is at this 
point that the doctrine of election, though this is not discussed in this volume, comes in. 
If faith alone knows Him as Divine, and if this faith itself is the work of grace, how 
can we escape the doctrine, be it that of Calvin or of Luther as perpetuated by Missouri? 
Luther is indeed quoted by Brunner more frequently than is Calvin, although in his 
conception of God as Sovereign Lord he is decidedly a follower of Calvin. 

Brunner quotes approvingly Melanchthon’s phrase that to know Christ is to know 
his benefits. It is on the work of Christ that this volume on the Mediator lays chief 
stress. This is the goal of the whole discussion. Here the author follows the traditional 
division of the schools and considers the work of Christ as Prophet, Priest and King. 
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It is in discussing the Atonement that, it seems to me, he is at his best. I have some- 
times thought that those who are true to the scriptural, the Pauline, doctrine of the 
Atonement have a unity of faith that transcends differences in other matters. Sin is 
really dealt with by an act of God. It has to be met not only as it affects man but as it 
is in opposition to God. A real atonement, including expiation, made by a Mediator who 
stands as representative of all men and who is no less the sovereign God,—this alone can 
deal with sin as it is. That such an atonement calls for decision and must be received 
by faith, and will issue in a new life—this is also briefly discussed. A new life flows 
from this new relation of sonship to God—this is however the subject of another volume, 
Gebot und Ordnungen. Here it is only very briefly discussed. 

The aim in this review has been to present the author’s standpoint rather than to 
criticize it. And yet one can not close it without asking himself how far this repre- 
sents one’s own understanding of the Person of Christ. 

In the free use of Scripture in detail while accepting the total teaching of the Bible, 
one meets with a real difficulty in following the author. How shall one know what 
details to accept and what to reject? And will this not in the end change the character 
of the whole? I have in mind here chiefly Brunner’s views on the Virgin Birth, which 
while, according to him, it enshrines a truth, yet seems to be regarded as a myth that, if 
true, would unwittingly give us another than a really human Saviour. In other words 
he sees in it the beginning of Docetic influences. 

Then too the extreme dualism that believes, after the manner of Muslim theology, 
that there is no kinship between God and man seems to me to be against the theology 
of the Incarnation. It is true that Brunner admits that man is made in the image of 
God but regards sin as having so utterly corrupted man that this image is entirely lost. 
Here the mystical attitude that “the Beyond is that which is also akin,” rather than this 
radical dualism, appeals to me as both more scriptural and more reasonable. 

And yet, because of what was said above under the Atonement, the presentation as 
a whole makes its appeal. If one admits of a paradox here and there—something that 
is done by no one more than by Barthians—he can incorporate all the essential teach- 
ings regarding the Mediator that Brunner here presents in a theology that does not 
follow this extreme dualism. The Barthian theology is a corrective of that purely 
immanental view of God that had, at least up to the World War, been the theological 
vogue. There is a Hidden God. He is Hidden, not only by reason of what he is but 
also because of the veil with which sin has covered our faces. But that Hidden God did 
not make a creation that obscures but one that reveals him. The spirit of man is the 
candle of the Lord. While therefore looking on the Barthian emphasis on transcendence 
as a needed corrective, I believe that in its making it the whole truth it overlooks another 
equally important fact that it is in Him that we live and move and have our being; for 
we also are His offspring. 


JouHn ABERLY 


Christian Dogmatics. By John Theodore Mueller. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1934. 665 pages. $4.00. 


This bulky volume is not a fresh and original treatment of Christian Doctrine; it 
does not claim to be. Nor is it based in a simply general way on the Christliche Dog- 
matik of Dr. Francis Pieper, for half a century the outstanding teacher of dogmatics in 
the Missouri Synod’s Concordia Seminary, On the contrary, it is a compend of the 
voluminous material of that work. Defining his purpose in the “Foreword,” Dr. Mueller 
says that the intention was not to render a possible translation of Dr. Pieper’s Christliche 
Dogmatik unnecessary, nor was it designed to take the place of that larger work. “It 
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was simply to be a sizable handbook of Christian dogmatics presenting both to the the- 
ological student and to the practical pastor the entire subject of doctrinal theology in a 
brief yet complete summary according to Dr. Pieper’s Christliche Dogmatik.” To Dr. 
Pieper’s extensive citations from Luther and the Lutheran Confessions, Dr. Mueller has 
added further citations from Schmid’s Doctrinal Theology of the Ev. Lutheran Chiurch, 
using for this purpose the translation by Doctors Hay and Jacobs. 

Naturally, therefore, the material is shaped into the form of the traditional presenta- 
tion of the Missouri Synod’s well-known doctrinal position. Underlying it is not only 
the generic Protestant doctrine of the Holy Scriptures as the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice, but the Missouri doctrine of verbal inspiration. “The inspiration is not simply 
‘inspiration of thoughts, nor ‘inspiration of persons, but verbal inspiration, i. e. an inspi- 
ration by which the Holy Ghost inbreathed the very words which the holy penmen were 
to write.” “All those who deny the verbal inspiration of the Bible and substitute for it 
‘personal inspiration’ or ‘thought inspiration’ deny the Scriptural doctrine of inspiration 
altogether.’ This verbal inspiration covers the entire content of the Bible, including 
“the historical, geographical, archeological, and scientific matters contained in Scriptures.” 
“Those who deny and assume degrees of inspiration destroy the very concept of inspira- 
tion.” Consistently with this, it is maintained, in treating of the Doctrine of Creation, 
that “the whole universe was created in six days of twenty-four hours each. To change 
the six days into a mere moment or to expand them into millions of years is equally 
contrary to Scripture.” “We must regard every attempt to correct or supplement the 
record of Genesis as scientific pretense.” Within this period of six days, though at what 
point the “Holy Scriptures do not state definitely,” the angels were created. “Certainly 
the angels were not created before the world, since prior to the creation no creature 
existed. Nor were they created after the sixth day of creation, since God on that day 
ceased to create.” Furthermore, “while Holy Scripture does not teach an astronomical 
system, nevertheless it stresses the following truths: a) the earth was before the sun, 
just as also the light was before the sun. b) The earth does not serve the sun, but vice 
versa, the sun serves the earth. .. . Within the bounds of these basic truths all astro- 
nomical ideas of the Christian theologian must be confined.” “The rib from which God 
built Eve must not be understood as a mere rib, but as a living vital substance, and con- 
sisted of everything of which she consisted essentially. While Eve was Adam’s equal in 
the enjoyment of the Divine blessings, both temporal and spiritual, her social status was 
one of subordination to Adam, for whose sake she was created.” In treating the 
doctrine of eternal election it is maintained that “the believer is not elected because of 
his foreseen faith; on the contrary, he has become a believer in time because of his eternal 
election to salvation. In other words, a person is brought to saving faith in time just 
because God from eternity has graciously elected him to salvation.” This predestinarian 
conclusion logically follows from the stress given to the teaching of the Formula of 
Concord that “in man’s nature, since the Fall, there is not the least spark of spiritual 
power remaining nor present, by which of himself he can prepare himself for God’s grace, 
or accept the offered grace, or be capable of it for and of himself, or apply or accom- 
modate himself thereto, or by his own powers be able of himself, as of himself, to aid, 
do, work or concur in working, anything toward his conversion, either wholly or half, 
or in any, even the most least or most inconsiderable part.” On the problem of recon- 
ciling this doctrine of election with the doctrine of universal grace the author says merely 
that it is “a mystery, which is indeed beyond reason, but which we should neither criticize 
nor try to explain.” In dealing with the question, Who may be admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper? it is asserted that “the doctrine of close communion must be maintained not only 
against Reformed sects, but also against Lutheran errorists” and “since lodgery is a pagan 
cult, built upon work-righteousness, and as such denies the very purpose of the Holy 
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Communion, viz., the imparting of the forgiveness of sins through faith in Christ, it is 
self-evident that lodge-fellowship is inconsistent with the true profession of the Christian 
faith. Lodge members should therefore be excluded from the Holy Communion.” 

What lends particular interest to a new book on Christian theology is not so much 
its restatements of the great tracts of fundamental Christian teaching on which Christians 
are generally, and have for long been, agreed, but its differentiae. The book under review 
largely derives its differentiating features and conclusions from its underlying doctrine 
of the Scriptures as requiring for their proper interpretation the theory of verbal inspira- 
tion, a theory of which the author acknowledges: “In Germany there is at the present 
time hardly an outstanding university professor who still upholds the doctrine of verbal 
and plenary inspiration.” These differing attitudes in approaching the source material 
of Christian theology inevitably result in differing interpretations and in differing views 
of the consequences that follow for faith and practice. 

Those who desire a restatement of Christian doctrines as they are presented by the 
Lutheran Confessions and early dogmaticians, as these in turn are explained and inter- 
preted by accredited Missouri Synod teaching, will find this a convenient handbook. 
Those who are seeking a discussion of Christian doctrines in the light of present-day 
knowledge and thinking, and the problems they have created for the theologian, will have 
to look elsewhere. 

M. H. VALENTINE 


Popular Symbolics. The Doctrines of the Churches of Christendom and of Other Re- 
ligious Bodies Examined in the Light of Scripture. By Th. Engelder, W. Arndt, 
Th. Graebner, and F. E. Mayer. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1934. XI, 
526 pages. $3.50. 

This new work in symbolics has been prepared by four members of the faculty of the 
Concordia Seminary and will doubtless be the authoritative book on this subject for the 
next generation in the circles where the Missouri theology is strongly influential. One 
does not rightly know whether to be glad or sorry that this should be the case. 

The work has the merit of comprehensiveness. The authors have painstakingly 
collected information about all the varieties of religious teaching that are current in 
America. They have not only listed and classified even the most obscure Christian sects, 
but have included in their list even the professedly non-Christian and anti-Christian 
religious societies. They have gone still farther and discussed religious and irreligious 
tendencies in modern life and thought. The result is a book that will be very useful for 
reference on the subject of American sects. 

The book will be useful, too, because it presents so clearly the point of view from 
which one section of American Lutheranism regards all of those who differ from it. 
This feature of the work is so prominent throughout that one wonders whether it ought 
to be called Symbolics, and not rather Lutheran Apologetics, or perhaps, to borrow a 
title from the Age of Orthodoxy, Theologia Didactico polemica. The authors say in 
the Preface—“The present book has many faults and shortcomings, but it is free from 
that thing the lack of which will be pointed to by many as its greatest fault—it has kept 
itself free from an unscriptural tolerance of false teaching, from any attempt toward com- 
promising with error’ (p. VI). In this estimate of their own work they are correct. 

But this firm resolve not to compromise with error has at least one disturbing con- 
sequence. It leads to an undervaluation of those types of Christian teaching which do 
not coincide at all points with one’s own. Not very long ago I attended a meeting where 
the addresses fairly reeked of the most objectionable type of modernistic theology. A 
Roman priest was seated not far away, and I felt as though he and I ought to go out and 
hold an indignation meeting. I was sure that he and I had more in common with one 
another than either of us had with at least one of the speakers. 
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That may illustrate the point of view from which Symbolics ought to be taught and 
written. It should seek first of all to present a picture of the Christian group as that 
group appears to itself. It should then ask, “What elements of value does this view of 
Christianity contain? With how much of it can we agree?” Only then should it ask 
“What is wrong with it?” Our disagreements should be reluctant and our agreements 
should be welcome. That is not the method of this book, but I venture to hold it the 
correct method, even though I read that “All those who tremble at God’s Word .. . will 
heartily agree with the method and the spirit of this book.” 

About one-fourth of the whole work is given to the Lutheran church. The treatment 
is divided through two sections. The first tells briefly what the Lutheran church is, the 
second what it teaches. In a footnote (p. 24) the statistics of the Lutheran church are 
set down. According to these statistics it has 62,218,785 members. It may be questioned 
whether more than a very small fraction of these sixty-two millions would agree with 
everything that is said about their church. 

Most of them would be surprised to learn that they belonged to “the only true 
visible church” (p. 6) and to hear the Roman church called “a sect” (p. 10). They 
would be quite amazed to discover that “the polity of the Lutheran Church, as defined by 
the Confessions, is that of the apostolic church, fixed by Christ and the Apostles.” They 
would say, “That is Calvinistic or Anglican or Roman, or anything but Lutheran.” Their 
amazement would increase when they read that “the basic principle” of this polity, “fixed 
by Christ and the apostles,” “is the autonomy of the local congregation”; for they would 
remember that the autonomy of the local congregation was non-existent in European 
Lutheranism in the first two hundred years of its history and is still regarded by most 
European Lutherans as a mark of sectarianism. 

The section dealing with the teachings of the Lutheran church is an admirably com- 
pact outline (111 pages) of a system of dogmatic theology, which few Lutheran the- 
ologians in the world would accept as it stands. I am not concerned to take exception to 
this or that special item in the outline with which I disagree, My criticism of it is that 
to set forth any system of theology as the “teaching of the Lutheran church” is to mis- 
represent that teaching. The Calvinist may speak of “the system of truth revealed in 
Holy Scripture,” the Lutheran may not. To represent Lutheranism as a system is to 
lay it wide open to systematic criticism and make its truth seem to depend upon the logic 
by which the system is built up. 

In dealing with those who are not Lutherans the authors resort to the convenient 
practice of labelling. Calvinistic, Arminian, Pelagian, modernistic, hierarchical, union- 
istic, chiliastic (or millenarian), enthusiastic, i. e. believing in the immediate operation 
of the Holy Spirit—these are the labels that are used. In most cases they are properly 
applied ; but their use tends constantly to obscure the great, even, at times, the fundamental 
differences that exist between two groups both of which bear the same label. 

For these reasons, then, if for no others this work will scarcely prove very useful 
either for those who wish to see Lutheranism presented in its really Catholic aspects, or 
for those Lutherans who want to learn appreciation for other groups of Christians. 

CuHartes M. Jacoss 


Convictions. A Selection from the Responses of the Churches to the Report of the 
World Conference on Faith and Order, held at Lausanne in 1927. Edited by the Rev. 
Leonard Hodgson, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 256 pages. 
$3.00. 


The various churches—ten groups of them—give their responses to the six reports 
considered at Lausanne. These were on the Call to Unity; the Church’s Message to the 
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World—the Gospel; the Nature of the Church; the Church’s Common Confession of 
Faith; the Ministry of the Church; and the Sacraments. One who knows the various 
communions is not taken by surprise at the various reservations with which approval is 
given to the report. Fewest reservations are made by Presbyterians and Anglicans. Is 
this because they had more influence in shaping the reports? Or is it because the desire 
to get together among them is strongest? Lutherans in general are in agreement among 
themselves that unity in one organization is not essential to union among the churches, 
that no particular form of church government is of the esse of the church, that larger 
emphasis needs to be placed on unity in the faith and that the Atonement is not sufficiently 
emphasized in the statement regarding the Gospel message. Anglicans stress episcopacy 
as held by the High Church Party rather than by the evangelical wing, even though the 
latter expresses itself in a note of dissent. Others are equally frank in making their own 
reservations. 

However the reader is impressed with the fact that the things that unite are far 
greater and much more fundamental than the things that divide. Very little exception 
was taken to the Council’s statement of the Church’s Message to the World—the Gospel. 
This message was later embodied in the Jerusalem Report. It might almost be called an 
ecumenical Christian confession. 

It is of interest too to see how conservative the statements even of the so-called 
liberal churches are. Their reservations are confined not to matters of faith and order 
so much as to the nature of confessional subscription. 

Convictions may be used as a text on Confessions of the Church as well as of the 
various groups of churches in our own day. It is a timely publication. The only criti- 
cism that the reviewer would venture is that a work of this kind ought to be published 
in a much cheaper form so as to make possible a much wider circulation. 

JoHN ABERLY 


The Ideals of East and West. By Kenneth Saunders. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1934. 246 pages. $2.50. 


The study of Comparative Religion necessarily includes a comparative study of the 
ethics of the different religions and such a study is usually included in the larger work. 
What is unique about Kenneth Saunders’ new book is that it concentrates upon the 
ethical ideals of the different religions and presents these “in the context of each develop- 
ing system,” and adds what the author calls “a brief anthology,”—translated excerpts 
from the sacred books themselves. In these he has “sought to bring out not only the 
high peaks reached by each people but the lower levels through which they have struggled, 
and at which the masses have often remained.” This gives a freshness and vividness to 
the material often lacking in works of this kind. 

The ethics studied are those of India, the Chinese, the Japanese, the Greeks and the 
Hebrews, closing with a finely balanced discussion of the ethics of Christianity. The 
author brings to his difficult task not only an intimate knowledge of the sources, but a 
sympathetic understanding and a discriminating judgment. He typifies the attitude of 
mind with which the enlightened West is coming more and more to regard the East, one 
of appreciation of true values where they exist, without, however, allowing his admi- 
ration to cloud his vision and warp his judgment. Books of this kind can accomplish much 
in ushering in a better understanding between the East and the West. 


E. E. FiscuHer 


= 
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Two Centuries of Student Christian Movements. By Clarence P. Shedd. New York: 
The Association Press, 1934. xxii, 466 pages. $3.50. 


For the reviewer this book is specially interesting because of the movements that 
led up to the organization of the Student Volunteer Movement and the World’s Students’ 
Federation. Preceding these and largely instrumental in their organization was the 
Intercollegiate Y. M. C. A. Movement of which Luther Wishard was the first World 
Secretary. Also preceding the Student Volunteer Movement and leading up to it must 
be placed the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance which functioned in the seventies and 
eighties of the last century. The greater part of this volume is taken up in giving the 
origin and history of the above related movements. 

However, the most informing part of the history has to do with student movements 
that preceded these: most informing because less known. Most of the colleges and uni- 
versities had their Christian students’ organizations, and a number of these entered into 
correspondence with other student organizations. Among these were our own Gettys- 
burg institutions. About these we read (p. 83): “At Gettysburg College” (should this 
not read Seminary?), “the Society of Inquiry on Missions voted in 1855 ‘to educate a 
pious young man of color for the intellectual, moral, and social elevation of the free 
colored people in this country. The student chosen was Daniel Alexander Payne, who 
later became bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church and president of Wilber- 
force University. His gratitude for this assistance was so great that when in 1886 he 
wrote the Semi-Centenary of the African M. E. Church, he dedicated the book to the 
faculty, alumni, and the Society of Inquiry on Missions of Gettysburg College. To them 
‘he traced his enlarged usefulness’ and promised that by the aid of God he would never 
‘betray their confidence.’ ” 

It is information of this kind about the various institutions that the author has gathered 
and presented in a most readable form. 

JoHN ABERLY 


A Common Faith. By John Dewey. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. 87 
pages. $1.50. 

The reception of this book, which contains the Terry Lectures for 1934, attests its 
importance—published in September, and November sees it in its fourth printing. This 
may, of course mean a hungry world, or it may mean a great discovery announced for 
the first time. But as I read literature the truly great books are not generally discovered 
so promptly. If I were aspiring to authorship on so vital a theme as faith I should much 
prefer to write a book that would survive the century rather than a best seller during the 
first three months. This introduction is not intended to pre-judge the book, but rather 
to prepare the way for judging it on its merits, rather than on so fickle a thing as “the 
market.” I know of several books, inspired by a profound sense of the supernatural, 
that have survived millennia so that, even as a “liberal,’ I am going to read with critical 
care a book which announces that all this business of supernaturalism is a mistake. If 
John Dewey knows this to be a mistake and brings it to the attention of the world, our 
obligation to him must be unspeakably great. But I can’t easily get away from the 
respect in which Socrates has been held for twenty-three centuries as against his con- 
temporary Protagoras who is almost forgotten, but who so much resembles our modern 
“Tnstrumentalists.” Even by the pragmatic test, this would seem embarrassing to the 
pragmatists, to say the least. 

The book is the logical climax of a way of thinking. It does not stand by itself. 
This way has been variously called, Pragmatism, Instrumentalism, Experimentalism, Anti- 
metaphysics, etc. It claims in its support the stupendous achievement resulting from the 
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rigorous adherence to scientific method,—the method that holds fast to the “open mind” 
until the results of the final experiments are all in. The method of science is established 
beyond challenge. But whether this method warrants the Dewey inference is another 
matter. 

Naturally a book which compresses a whole system of philosophy into less than a 
hundred pages is compact. An adequate review would require another book at least equal 
in size. But since that is out of the question we shall have to limit ourselves to a few 
characteristic points. 

To begin with Dewey would dispense with “religion” and substitute for all that it 
stands for the functional term “religious“ (pp. 8 f.). We must quit using nouns and 
substitute adjectives, the reason being we do not know enough about anything to give 
it a substantive name. “The adjective ‘religious’ denotes nothing in the way of a spe- 
cifiable entity. . . . It does not denote anything to which one can specifically point... . 
For it does not denote anything that can exist by itself. . . . It denotes attitudes that may 
be taken toward every object or every proposed end or ideal” (pp. 9 f.). “It is even 
asserted that religious experience is the wltimate (italics mine) basis of religion itself. 
The gulf between this position and that which I have taken is what I am now concerned 
to point out.” 

“Those who hold to the notion that there is a definite kind of experience which is 
itself religious, by that very fact make out of it something specific, . . marked off from 
experience as esthetic, scientific, moral, political... . But ‘religious’ as a quality of 
experience signifies something that may belong to all these experiences. It is the polar 
opposite of some type of experience that can exist by itself” (pp. 10 f.). I have tried to 
give in Dewey’s own words his fundamental differentiation. By his definition Lenin is 
about the most religious man the modern world has produced, and Al Capone must be 
described as religiously devoted to his adopted gangsterism. 

Dewey’s extensive use of the term “ideal” is dangerously misleading. But in this 
he partakes of the spirit of the age which is using this profound concept in a viciously 
superficial fashion. The free use of the term suggests Platonism, whereas he is the 
“polar opposite.” We will consider his theory of “ideals” in connection with his idea 
“God.” “Suppose for the moment that the word ‘God’ means the ideal ends that at a 
given time and place one acknowledges as having authority over his volition and emotion, 
the values to which one is supremely devoted, as far as these ends, through imagination, 
take on unity. If we make this supposition, the issue will stand out clearly in contrast 
with the doctrine of religions that ‘God’ designated some kind of being having prior and 
therefore non-ideal existence” (p. 42). In other words, in order to be thoroughly scien- 
tific and consistent you must refuse to think of God other than as a pure fiction of the 
idealizing imagination, without existence in Himself. Lenin’s program is God. Dewey 
seems to believe that he has made ‘“‘God” very real, such God as he believes in. “But the 
reality of ideal ends as ideal is vouched for by their undeniable power in action. An ideal 
is not an illusion because imagination is the organ through which it is apprehended. For 
all possibilities reach us through the imaginaton. . .. The unification effected through 
imagination is not fanciful, for it is the reflex of the unification of practical and emotional 
attitudes. The unity signifies not a single Being, but the unity of loyalty and effort 
evoked by the fact that many ends are one in the power of their ideal, or imaginative, 
quality to stir and hold us” (p. 43). “The aims and ideals that move us are generated 
(italics mine) through imagination. But they are not made out of imaginary stuff... . 
The new vision does not arise out of nothing, but emerges through seeing, in terms of 
possibilities, that is, of imagination, old things in new relations serving a new end which 
the new end aids in creating” (p. 49). ‘For there are forces in nature and society that 
generate (italics mine) and support the ideals. . . . It is this active relation between ideal 
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and actual to which I would give the name ‘God.’ I would not insist that the name must 
be given” (p. 51). If Dewey believed in Being he would be a Panpsychist, but since he 
seems to know of nothing save action or process he seems to say “through imagination 
I am God, or at least divine.” “I generate God.” 

“The values found in natural and supernatural relationships are now, in liberal 
circles, said to be complementary, just as the truths of revelation and of science are the two 
sides, mutually sustaining, of the same ultimate truth. I cannot but think that this 
position represents a great advance upon the traditional one. While it is open logically 
to the objections that hold against the ideal of the dual revelation of truth” (p. 72). 
Thus it appears that Dewey’s Monism is too rigid even to allow classification even in his 
own estimation with “liberal circles.” He disposes of the supernatural definitely as 
follows: “We lack knowledge, for example, of the relation of life to inanimate matter. 
Therefore supernatural intervention is assumed to have effected the transition from brute 
to man. We do not know the relation of the organism . . . to the occurrence of thought. 
Therefore, it is argued, there is a supernatural link. We do not know the relation of 
causes to results in social matters, and consequently, we lack means of control. There- 
fore, it is inferred, we must resort to supernatural control.” That is to say, wherever 
we don’t know we say supernatural. “Of course, I make no claim to knowing how far 
intelligence may and will develop in respect to social relations. But one thing I think I 
do know. The needed understanding will not develop unless we strive for it. The 
assumption that only supernatural agencies can give control is a sure method of retard- 
ing this effort” (p. 76). To which the inquiry seems pertinent, What if only natural 
agencies are recognized? ‘The objection to supernaturalism is that it stands in the way 
of an effective realization of the sweep and depth of the implications of natural human 
relations. It is certainly true that great material changes might be made with no corre- 
sponding improvement of a spiritual or ideal nature. But development in the latter 
direction cannot be introduced from without; it cannot be brought about by dressing up 
material and economic changes with decorations derived from the supernatural” (p. 80). 
“Were men and women actuated throughout the length and breadth of human relations 
with the faith and ardor that have at times marked historic religions the consequences 
would be incalculable’ (pp. 80 f.). “The point to be grasped is that, unless one gives 
up the whole struggle as hopeless, one has to choose between alternatives. One alterna- 
tive is dependence upon the supernatural; the other, the use of natural agencies” (p. 81). 
Here one sees that much of what Dewey’s faith hopes to achieve is the same as the 
objective of the religionists whom he repudiates on account of their supernaturalism. 
Dewey’s objection to religion, then, seems to reduce to the choice of legitimate terms, for 
the description of the faith-experience, or the faith-object. 

Let us now turn back to his argument that “God” means only the unity of our ideals, 
not an a priori Being. ‘Whether one gives the name ‘God’ to this union, operative in 
thought and action, is a matter for individual decision” (p. 52). I wonder! Can the 
will to believe dispose of reality so cavalierly as that? “The sense of this union may, 
with some persons, be furthered by mystical experiences, using the term ‘mystical’ in the 
broadest sense. That result depends largely upon temperament.” Is not this an admis- 
sion that the whole tempest in the teapot resolves itself into whether one prefers Dewey’s 
temperament of “intellectualism,” rather than the temperament of Plato, with its profound 
mysticism! If that be the case there should be some evidence somewhere in history of 
the elan of these respective temperaments. And at this point the burden of proof lies on 
Dewey, and he has not furnished it. “But there is a marked difference between the union 
associated with mysticism and the union which I had in mind. There is nothing mystical 
about the latter; it is natural and moral. Nor is there anything mystical about the per- 
ception or consciousness of such union” (p. 52). This seems to be a sort of Little Jack 
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Horner procedure by which Dewey insists “see what a great God I have concocted, but 
of course He exists only in my imagination” (this is quotation only figuratively). “Use 
of the words ‘God’ or ‘divine’ to convey the union of actual with ideal may protect man 
from a sense of isolation and from consequent despair or defiance” (p. 53). Just like a 
boy whistling to abate his fear on a dark night in a graveyard. If Dewey’s world in 
which he offers “A Common Faith” is as Godless as all this, should his proffered faith 
ever lead to anything like a great dynamic movement for well-being, it would certainly 
be a greater miracle than any ever claimed in the name of any Religion. 

Dewey objects to Matthew Arnold’s conception of a “power not ourselves” as too 
narrow. “There seems to be a reminiscence of an external Jehovah in Arnold’s state- 
ment” (p. 54). 

Dewey’s Common Faith together with the fact of its fourth printing within sixty days 
is profoundly tragic evidence of a world distraught. It is the agonizing cry of a host 
that has been seeking “the living among the dead.” They have lost God. So they have 
decided to make one. Their occupation with facts and the mechanisms of matter has 
developed preconceptive attitudes that make the apprehension of freedom and spirit as 
difficult as it once was for Christians to believe the world was round. Dewey’s great 
forerunner William James once observed, “Bosh!.dogmatism is dogmatism, no matter 
whether in the name of science or in the name of religion. And if it comes to a choice 
between the two my preference is for religion.” Personally, I do not believe the case 
is quite that. In the last analysis, it comes to whether we are warranted in affirming 
the reality of an objective world. The arguments by which Dewey denies the existence 
of God, when applied to the psychology of knowledge, lead to the denial of everything 
transsubjective, the extremist kind of Pyrrhonism. According to Dewey we are out on 
the highway (we can’t even call it a universe) with the high-powered car provided us 
by science; the fences are all down, there is nothing to hinder our going and nothing 
save the imagination to give us direction; and the fair field challenges our native activis- 
tic spirit full speed ahead to nowhere, or anywhere, as you prefer. I guess that is how 
much of the world feels these days. Demoralized Athens seemed to have felt much the 
same way many years ago when a few Greeks made a journey across seas saying “Sirs, 
we would see Jesus.” As a token of the futility to which “Experimentalism” has brought 
us, John Dewey’s book is a masterpiece. It is clear and concise. When at the end he 
says: “The ideal ends to which we attach our faith are not shadowy and wavering. They 
assume concrete form in our understanding of our relations to one another and the values 
contained in these relations” (p. 87), he reveals that his heart, after all, claims some- 
thing beyond sheer imagination, something that brings him much closer to Matthew 
Arnold’s “Power not ourselves” than he admitted on an earlier page. 

I have tried to let Dewey state his faith in his own words. I have tried to indicate 
its fundamental error—to me its basic viciousness. I know of no book that makes the 
issue more clear as to what needs to be done,—needs it badly,—but offers so little on how 
to do it, except “experiment” and hope, if you can hope in a universe in which there is 
no warrant to affirm the existence of anything outside of or anterior to your imagina- 


tion. A Common Faith bids its disciples make the best of a bad bargain and not cry 
about it. 


C. F. SanpERS 


The Path of Protestantism. By Julius F. Seebach. New York: Round Table Press, 
1934. 243 pages. $2.00. 


Protestantism in America is meant. And Catholicism is by no means ignored. The 
purpose of the volume is a very practical one: to answer the many questions that rise to 
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the lips of earnest Protestants when they hear Protestantism criticized by Catholics or 
other Protestants. The plan is to use the historical perspective to make it clear that 
Protestantism has not failed and is not disintegrating. The plan is very successful. 

The whole volume is under a figure of speech. When the author would show that 
Protestantism is a very positive principle, as old as Christianity itself, he traces “The 
Path through the Ages.’ Coming to the Reformation age he sets forth the process of 
“Establishing the Highways.’ There are five of these, the Lutheran, the Calvinist, the 
Anabaptist, the Socinian, and the Counter Catholic. Then three-fourths of the volume 
are devoted to American Christianity. The American colonists are seen ‘“Roadmaking 
in the New World.” When they break away from European Christianity, we have “The 
Forks in the Road.” The contentions in and among the churches during the nineteenth 
century are about “The Right of Way.” 

While some were retracing the old roads, like the creedal groups; or repairing them, 
like the Methodists; or devising detours, like the Unitarians and Universalists; or plan- 
ning new roads of their own, like the United Brethren and others—there were not a few 
who busied themselves in running private lanes back from the main highways. They did 
not intend to build a “house by the side of the road”; their interest was in an enclosure, 
of which their tenets should be the high encompassing walls for their own security. 
These were the numerous sectarians who occupy the chapter on “Private Lanes.” 

The era of big business and the great war are crowded into “Congested Traffic.” 
And the present situation is characterized by “Converging Roads.’ One puts down the 
book with the impression that the path of Protestantism will go on to many a new age 
and many a beautiful clime. 

The book is easy to read. Dr. Seebach commands a flowing style. He presents an 
interpretation of history rather than a picture of details. His readers should get a clear 
idea about the origins of the many little groups of Protestants in our day. It is pointed 
out that of the 220 groups of Protestants, more or less, at least 200 are so small that 
together they do not constitute even two per cent of the total. Dr. Seebach even under- 
takes to chart the complicated genealogies of most of the Protestant groups. It is a 
courageous undertaking, but the graphs are successfully done. 

The author does not regard the corporate union of Protestants either as probable or 
as desirable. He draws from the best recent writers on this subject, men like McNeill, 
Richard Niebuhr, and Soederblom. He is all for Christian unity and not at all for 
Church union. No love is lost on Roman Catholicism, for at every turn in the path of 
Protestantism it is indicated that Catholicism harbors essentially the same weaknesses, 
the same vagaries, the same divisions and varieties. The denominational expression of 
Christianity is thoroughly vindicated. 

Anyone who desires to make a quick tour through Church History will find in this 
book a reliable road-guide for the main highways with careful marking of detours and 
filling-stations. 

The Lutheran School of Christian Education in Philadelphia, where Dr. Seebach 
teaches history and whose courses called forth this volume, is to be congratulated very 
heartily upon the fine quality of “the first major literary production of our faculty.” 

AspeL Ross WENTZ 


History of the Lutheran Church in America. By J. L. Neve. Third Revised Edition, 
prepared by Willard D. Allbeck. Burlington, lowa: The Lutheran Literary Board, 
1934. 399 pages. $2.25. 

Thirty years have passed since the first edition of this book was published. The 
second edition came in 1916 and, like the first, was published both in English and in Ger- 
man. But recently there has been so little demand for the German that this third edition 
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appears only in English. This continued demand for the book is very concrete testimony 
to its usefulness. 

Dr. Neve has written in many fields, but mostly along historical lines. He is a pro- 
lific author. Having grown up in Germany and trained at Kiel University, he writes 
with the judicious temper of a scholar, avoiding all effort at rhetoric or brilliance, and 
prosecutes his undertakings with characteristic German thoroughness. He is a conserva- 
tive Lutheran and loves his church. A devout Christian and an amiable friend, he writes 
with the utmost effort to be fair and even charitable to everybody. His son-in-law, the 
Rey. W. D. Allbeck, in rearranging and supplementing the materials of the second edi- 
tion, has caught this same kindly and objective spirit and so has maintained the general 
atmosphere of the other editions. 

The general facts concerning the Lutheran church in America that can be compressed 
into a small volume like this are now so well known and so generally available that when 
the advanced student of our history approaches such a book his chief interest is fixed on 
the selection and arrangement of materials and the interpretation of the course of events. 
We observe, then, that Dr. Neve has noted other methods of presentation but has con- 
tinued to use the method he used thirty years ago and so treats the history of the Lutheran 
church “simply from the viewpoint of organization:and growth.” He discards what he 
calls the “topical” and the “cross-section” methods. He does not entirely reject the 
genetic method of writing history, but would use it only in setting forth lineal relation- 
ships and not lateral. He uses what he calls the “non-confusing long-section method.” 
That is, he sets forth the whole life of each of the Lutheran bodies in a section by itself, 
however long, because he believes that “this treatment is least bewildering to the begin- 
ning student.” ~ 

Accordingly, the main divisions of the book are the same as in the earlier editions: 
((1) Congregations; (2) Synods; (3) General Bodies; and to these a new division of 
twenty-four pages is added on (4) Mergers Among General Bodies. Many of the 
materials embraced in the second edition of the book have been removed and some have 
been recast and abbreviated, to make room for the record of new developments. The 
present volume is smaller, although the word “Brief” is no longer carried in the title. 

But even without any major changes in method or in disposition of materials, this 
new volume is a great improvement over former editions. It is more attractive in appear- 
ance; printer’s devices have been employed to make the materials more accessible. 
Certain changes in the order of the paragraphs have made it easier to understand the 
story. The improvements in language at many points have made it more readable. 

The present reviewer is glad to note that Dr. Neve has now taken up the plan of 
presenting at the end of each section a bibliography, even though the list of books be 
very brief in each case, and in his “Introductory” has reviewed other volumes that cover 
the general field. In other histories this arrangement has proved very valuable to the 
student, both elementary and advanced. 

It is gratifying to find that in this new edition the authors have dissipated that long 
chapter that used to be called “Aberrations of the General Synod.” Its materials have 
been used much more skillfully in the series of paragraphs on “Attitudes of the General 
Synod” and in the chapter on “The Disruption of the General Synod.” There is a fresh 
study and full treatment of the Fort Wayne Convention in 1866. The separate chapter 
of twenty-two pages on “Doctrinal Controversies of the Missouri Synod” constitutes what 
is probably the clearest statement of that complicated issue in such a small space. 

These and many other points of improvement in this revision of the book lead us to 
express the hope that Pastor Allbeck is just at the beginning of his work along the lines 
of Church History. 


We agree with other reviewers who feel that it would have been better if the whole 
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book had been written by one hand instead of parcelling out the several sections to nine 
different writers in addition to the original author and the reviser. 

In a book of this sort, also, the question of proportion is always important. Perhaps 
future editions can make improvements here. We note, for example, that the General 
Council receives only 22 pages while the Missouri Synod and Synodical Conference 
receive 74 pages. The four main divisions are spaced as follows: to the first 32 pages, 
to the second 16 pages, to the third 263 pages, and to the fourth 24 pages. 

With this “long-section method” of treatment, whereby each separate Lutheran body 
is traced from beginning to end or to the present, the question might be raised whether 
the title should not read: History of the Lutheran Churches in America. Both the 
outline and the reading of the book give a vivid impression of the multitude of parts in 
the Lutheranism of America. This has its advantages, but it also has a disadvantage: 
it too often leads the student to miss the unity and continuity of life and thus to hold 
his Church History in vacuo. 

The undersigned is grateful for the kindly references to his ‘Lutheran Church in 
American History,” and he notes the mild suggestion that he has overworked his theory 
that the life of the church in each period of history is part and parcel of life in general 
during that period. If this criticism be just, then students using his book should sup- 
plement it with Dr. Neve’s new book, which tends to follow the old method of presenting 
the history of the church in isolation from the general cultural and historical backgrounds. 
It is a most welcome adddition to the literature on our history in this country. 

AspeL Ross WENTz 


The Story of American Dissent. By John M. Mecklin. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1934. 381 pages. $3.50. 


The reactions of the thoughtful reader of this extensive treatise are mixed. On the 
one hand, he is moved to admiration at the evidence of learning, research, and under- 
standing of the author; on the other hand, he is plunged into disappointment at the show 
of intolerance of spirit, narrowness of interpretation, and overemphasis of thesis. 

As the title indicates, the book traces the story of American Dissent through the 
period and in the chief places where true dissent was possible, namely, where there were 
church establishments. “Dissent is of course the general term for all groups who fought 
the colonial establishments” (p. 9), which establishments in two cases continued until 
the national period had well begun. The specific purpose of the work is stated: “In the 
pages that follow we shall be concerned with the various factors that gave rise to the 
dissenting groups on American soil, the role they played in the struggle for religious 
liberty, and the reasons for the passing of the dissenting tradition among those churches 
of dissenting-revivalistic background” (p. 7). The chief value of the book is found in 
the detailed, authoritative presentation of the contributions of the Baptist, the Methodist, 
and the Presbyterian churches (“the great dissenting-revivalistic churches”) in the 
development of religious liberty in the United States. With painstaking thoroughness, 
based on voluminous evidence, an excellent presentation of this subject is given. The 
same can be said for the treatment of the Quakers who ran foul of the establishments. 

On the other hand—disappointment is real in the mind of the thoughtful reader after 
laying down the book. This is for several reasons. First, there is an evident intolerance 
of spirit manifest toward those who have interpreted events and motives in the past in 
ways different from the present author. He seems to have a particular animus toward 
the historians of the “filial piety’ school, which attitude does not always recommend 
him as an impartial and unbiased interpreter. Further, it is a question whether churches 
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which were at one time the veritable leaven of the land, as the author so enthusiastically 
believes, could in so relatively a short space of time become so morally and spiritually 
bankrupt, as he also so vigorously contends. The careful research which gives him 
authority for the first conclusion is not evident to explain why, if indeed it be the case, 
the second conclusion is valid. The latter is too much of the nature of an obiter dictum 
to the case in point by which to give expression to the author’s “pet aversion” to be 
altogether convincing. 

Secondly, narrowness of interpretation and overemphasis of thesis combine to cause 
further disappointment in the reader’s mind. While the avowed intention is “to be 
concerned with the various factors that gave rise to the dissenting groups on American 
soil, the réle they played in the struggle for religious liberty, etc.,” one can not avoid the 
impression that “The Story of American Dissent” is also the story of the rise and achieve- 
ment of religious liberty in the United States. If this be a warranted impression from 
the material here set forth, then certainly the interpretation is too narrow and the thesis 
is “ridden to death.” In such a case there can be no justification for dismissing Penn- 
sylvania with a single reference in the “Index,” namely, “Pennsylvania, becomes asylum 
for dissenters, 51 f.” A question of great pointedness and highest significance is,’ Why 
did Pennsylvania become an asylum for dissenters?” A complete answer to that ques- 
tion, which the author ignores, would make an important contribution to the story of the 
rise and achievement of religious liberty in the United States. Other important contribu- 
tions would be made by including the services and achievements of other groups and other 
colonies, notably Rhode Island and Maryland, with those of the minority groups of 
“dissenters” in Massachusetts and Virginia with whom the author so emphatically deals. 

A satisfactory explanation of the rise and achievement of religious liberty in the 
United States as coming not from the conscious efforts of individuals or groups purposely 
intent on that end but rather from the general American environment was made in two 
outstanding papers, independently conceived, read at the meeting of the American Society 
of Church History, in Washington, D. C., in late December, 1934. This explanation is 
more satisfying and more in accordance with the true facts, it is believed, than any which 
derives from a purpose to glorify certain individuals or groups, worthy as they may be 
in other respects, as the intentional and effective authors of religious liberty in America. 

RosBert ForTENBAUGH 


The Presbyterian Churches and the Federal Union 1861-1869. By Lewis G. Vander 
Velde. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. 575 pages. 


Dr. Velde’s study of the Presbyterian churches and the Federal Union is of vital 
importance to secular as well as ecclesiastical historians. Church historians should not 
be too critical of secular writers for paying little attention to the “influence” of the church 
in the making of history, no matter how vital this influence may have been. Only an 
expert can lay bare the scrambled facts of ecclesiastical history and work his way 
through such a magnificent tangle to the true light of “facts.” Dr. Velde’s excellent 
study emphatically proves the need of more “experts” in the field of ecclesiastical history ; 
the need of minds that with keen reason and insight, and yet sympathetically, can read, 
digest and retell frankly the story of the church. And more: men who can weave this 
story into the full-blown living film of a growing nation. This book is therefore of great 
importance, not to students of church ecclesiastical history only, but no writer who would 
claim to write the whole story of the crucial period from 1861 to 1869 in American life 
can afford to neglect this study. 

The author gives a clear picture of struggles, divisions, and realignments within the 
Presbyterian church. He lists the causes and effects. He also makes keen observations 
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on the power of personalities and the influence of church journalism in shaping and 
swaying public opinion throughout the period. He centers the reader’s interest on the 
fact that public opinion, flag-waving nationalism, and the war psychology of fear and hate 
find their reaction in the church and help shape ecclesiastical opinions and write official 
resolutions. The book is a fine argument for the fact that the church in that period— 
as in all ages—is part and parcel of the life of the people. 

The mechanics and technique of the book are excellent. In the present form it may 
not appeal to the lay reader. But stripped of its scientific and academic garb the story 
should make fascinating reading for our consecrated church laity. 

James J. RAun 


TWO VIEWS OF CHURCH AND STATE 


Die Kirche, Ihr Amt, Ihr Regiment. By Theodosius Harnack. An anastatic reprint of 
the original edition of 1862. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1934. xvi, 90 pages. RM 1.50. 


Dienstbarkeit und Souveranitat der Kirche. A special number of Eine Heilige Kirche, 
ed. by Friedrich Heiler, July-September, 1934. 


The true relation of the church to the state is the most serious and most difficult 
question that confronts the Christians of Germany at the present time. Despite the 
insistence of the government that it must be settled in one way only, there has been much 
discussion of the matter in the public press. 

The reprint of the elder Harnack’s 147 Theses on the Church is a contribution to 
this discussion. They were prepared seventy years ago in the effort to present a Lutheran 
conception of the chuch, in contrast with a subjectivism which would have destroyed 
the church-establishments of Germany, and a high-church tendency that would have car- 
ried the German church toward, if not to, Rome. Over against both of these tendencies 
Harnack presented a confessional view of the church, which he related closely to the 
view of the New Testament. The bearing of this work on the present situation is only 
indirect. It comes through his contention that the organization of the church and the 
ministry of the gospel come out of the church itself and are the product of the means 
of grace. 

The second publication has a more immediate relation to present-day happenings. 
Eine Heilige Kirche is the organ of Friedrich Heiler’s high-church party. It represents 
one of the points of view to which Harnack was opposed. The contributors are full of 
the desire that the Protestant churches shall recover their “lost catholicity.” 

The most interesting articles in this special number are Heiler’s own, especially the 
one entitled “Original Christianity and the Worldly Powers.” Attention is called to the 
fact that the New Testament view of temporal authority is not exhausted by Jesus’ word 
about the tribute money or Paul’s about the divine ordination of the powers that be. In 
the Temptation story Satan is represented as the ruler of this world’s kingdoms and the 
Apocalypse pictures the Roman Empire as his realm. It is suggested that there would 
be no greater blessing for the church than martyrdom. “It is the task of the church to 
saturate all that is good in family life, in patriotism, in science and art with her super- 
natural truth, and so to transfigure it and complete it. But when these natural values are 
idolized, when natural ordinances are misused and put in the service of evil, then she 
is faced with “the prince of this world,’ who is a prince of darkness, with his deceit, his 
pomp, and his false miracles. The church can no more ally herself with him than did her 
divine Lord and Master in the wilderness.” 

Cuartes M. Jacoss 
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Auslanddeutschtum und evangelische Kirche. Jahrbuch 1934. Edited by D. Dr. Ernst 
Schubert. Muenchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag. 335 pages. 


This Year Book contains a series of articles and essays on the life and history of 
German speaking evangelical churches and groups of churches outside of Germany. 
Several of these essays discuss various problems concerning the relation of the church in 
Germany to these churches in the Diaspora. Others deal with the problems of these 
churches themselves. The volume is primarily intended for German readers. But it 
deserves a place in every Seminary library, for it covers a field which is almost terra 
incognita for the average student of church history. The book is not only interesting, 
but also informative. 

H, OFFERMANN 


Kirchliches Jahrbuch 1934. In der Nachfolge von D. J. Schneider herausgeben von 
Hermann Sasse, 61 Jahrgang. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 142 pages. RM 4.50. 


For more than sixty years this Year Book has been the most reliable source of 
information on church statistics in Germany. It was begun by Pastor R. Schneider in 
1874 and continued by his son Dr. Johannes Schneider who died in 1930. Since then 
D. Hermann Sasse, who is now professor of church history at Erlangen, has been its 
competent editor. The present volume has been prepared by him, but we regret to say 
that it will also be the last volume. Dr. Sasse has stated the reasons for the discon- 
tinuance of the Year Book in an introductory article which is one of the most courageous 
and illuminating discussions of the present church situation oin Germany. We recommend 
this Year Book to all our readers. 

H. OrFERMANN 


Theologie der Ordnungen. By Paul Althaus. Gitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1934. 39 pages. 
RM 1.20. 


This pamphlet is a contribution toward the understanding of the relation in which 
the Christian stands to those “orders” of society, like marriage and the state, which are 
the indispensable conditioning of the historical life of mankind. Recent events abroad 
have made the renewal of this discussion inescapable. Even in America we are feeling 
the pressure. A commission of the United Lutheran Church is now at work drafting a 
statement on the relation of church and state. 

The author begins his discussion by postulating as the purpose of these “orders” the 
need of creating a definite bond between men and thus of opening the way for a mutual 
service. This purpose exists as a tendency even where there is no faith, for reason and 
experience both teach the necessity of formal orders of society. Where there is faith 
in divine revelation, however, these orders are regarded as having divine sanction, i. e., as 
having been created by God, directly or indirectly, and reserved by him for the good of 
humanity. 

It is this latter conviction which creates difficulty for the Christian; for in the his- 
torical development of the life of mankind sin has entered to vitiate the purity of these 
divine appointments. As the Christian finds them, they bear the stamp of a human and 
therefore sinful development. In so far as they are God’s ordinances they demand his 
unconditional obedience, but only in so far. Obedience must be rendered critically. It 
is the divine will in them that establishes the reason for and sets the bounds to the Chris- 
tian’s obedience. 

But can the Christian separate in these orders, as he finds them and as he must par- 
ticipate in them, between the divine will and the perversion which sin has wrought ? 
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Between the state and the kingdom of God, for example, there is a great gulf fixed. The 
state uses force, while in the kingdom of God the dynamic is grace. How then can the 
Christian be patriotic and support the state in its manner of dealing with men without 
violating at the same time the Christian conscience? Again, in marriage, procreation is 
the divine purpose in copulation, and not merely the satisfaction of carnal passion; but 
by reason of sin carnal passion enters into the very act of procreation. The two are 
inseparable. And so practically in every calling in which one may engage there is found 
the same intermingling of the divine ordinance and sin. 

This leads the author to the following conclusions: Creation and sin must be strenu- 
ously differentiated in their fundamental natures, but they are inseparable when met with 
in concrete form in the orders in which all must participate. Even in the individual 
Christian experience they cannot be separated. Therefore one cannot serve in the orders 
as they have developed historically without participating in and assisting in building up 
the kingdom of sin. The solution must be found in the gospel with its promise of the 
forgiveness of sins and salvation. It is the gospel which gives the Christian the assur- 
ance and freedom of a son of God even in a world of sin. 

But then, having been made free from the law of sin, the Christian himself is enabled 
to fight sin in his own life and in the life about him. The fundamental contradiction 
between sin and the divine order will always remain, but there are concrete and specific 
evils which can be overcome,—in politics, in industry, in family life and in the church. 
With these the Christian can and must contend. It is his duty to separate, in so far as 
he is able, between the will of God and sin and thus push the limits of inseparability back 
as far as possible. What the ultimate limits are no one knows. In the meantime, he con- 
tinues to live and participate in the orders as he finds them at hand. In so doing he 
knows that he is participating in their sinfulness, but his comfort and assurance are that 
this is part of that sinfulness of humanity which has been covered by Christ. 

Dr. Althaus believes that this conception of the Christian ethical life gives it reality 
and saves it from the dangers of both Illusionism and Nihilism. Both dangers are threat- 
ening. There is still the illusion to be found in wide areas that the order of nature can 
be made over into a kingdom of God on earth; and there is the danger, which always 
threatens where there is illusion, that the Christian ethical life, having proved impotent 
in its great social endeavors, can be disregarded and forsaken. In addition, Dr. Althaus’ 
interpretation leaves room for a kind of conviction of sin which glorifies the gospel as the 
only way to peace and freedom. The pamphlet deserves to be translated and widely read. 

E. E. FiscHer 


Die letzen Dinge. By Paul Althaus. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1933. xii, 353 pages. 
RM 10, bd. 12. 


The first edition of this work by Professor D. Paul Althaus, of Erlangen, appeared 
in 1922. It was followed by a second edition in 1924 and a third, revised in 1926. Now 
the author offers us in this fourth edition a practically new book, although the funda- 
mental thoughts remain unchanged. It has as its theme the doctrine of the last things 
or eschatology: death, the resurrection, the immortality of the soul, the form of the resur- 
rection body, the intermediate state, transmigration, the judgment, the coming of the 
kingdom of God, the parousia, the millennium (chiliasm), the end of this world, the 
character of the new world, are the chief topics discussed with thoroughness, acumen, and 
erudition. Every where the theology of Luther is found to be the most genuine and truly 
living restoration of the eschatology of the New Testament. 

No doubt this work will receive the serious consideration of theologians, pastors and 
missionaries, especially of those of the author’s own Lutheran household. The clarity 
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of its style and the orderliness of its arrangement will commend it also to such as ordi- 
narily shrink from German theological literature. 
K. J. Grimm 


Technics and Civilization. By Lewis Mumford. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1934. 495 pages. $4.50. 


Here is a great book. It is stimulating, informing, and inspiring. It presents a vivid 
picture of the fashion in which technics have been interwoven with the course of evolving 
civilization during the past thousand years. It shows in an unmistakable way how 
thoroughly natural the interaction of technical development with progress has been. 
Every new development meant expansion. Expansion in turn led to the new technical 
invention. This interaction revealed opportunity. Opportunity aroused ambition for 
control. Ambition for control inspired war. War induced the speeding up of technics. 
This meant advance in power. With advance in power came progress. The leaders 
came to call themselves “Enterprisers.” Enterprise came to claim “rights.’ At the be- 
ginning it was the common man with initiative against kings and the artificial nobility. 
This gave birth to democracy, the overthrow of Feudalism and the doctrine of the “Divine 
Right” to rule. This movement has culminated. The Divine Right Kings are gone. 
But, lo! the “Enterprisers” are here. They flaunt law and make claims the most undem- 
ocratic. They have paralyzed government. They have acted true to form. They have made 
war and given speed to technical development,—the most marvellous in all the ages. But, 
horrible dictu, it has threatened its own destruction and the end of civilization. In the 
scramble for survival, dictatorships have sprung up like mushrooms,—the democratic 
trend of a thousand years has been thrown into reverse. Communism threatens to usurp 
the place capitalism achieved for itself during the past five centuries. In the face of this 
stark dilemma a new consciousness is born. Past achievement has given a sense of power. 
We refuse to be balked by difficulty. We have learned to correct mistakes. We know 
that the way out is not communism. We are on the way to a new capitalism, cleansed 
of its mistakes, included within the scheme of technics, conserving at once the driving 
energy of the Enterpriser together with the inalienable “rights” embodied in the spirit 
of democracy. We have many books these days telling the story of our gloom. This 
one tells of the gleam of dawn. “However far modern science and technics have fallen 
short of their inherent possibilities, they have taught mankind at least one lesson: Noth- 
ing is impossible” (p. 435). 

Mr. Mumford knows the weakness of communism and the mistakes of capitalism, 
and he knows moreover, that the alternative to bad government is not anarchy, but 
improvement of government. The method of technics shows the way. “As we turn to 
the cultivation of the whole personality instead of centering upon the power elements 
alone . . . we may look forward ... to the approaching period as the Era of Rebuild- 
ing” (p. 433). “Where in the present chapter I have used the prophetic form I have 
not been blind to the fact that while all the tendencies and movements I have pointed to 
are real, they are still far from being supreme: so when I have said ‘it will’ I have meant 
‘we must’” (p. 434). 

This is a book that should be thoroughly studied by statesmen, business men, educa- 
tors and the clergy. To give an idea of style, the richness, and the method of the book 
is very difficult. “Whereas the procedures of science were not refined and codified until 
after Galileo and Newton, finance had emerged in its present-day dress at the very 
beginning of the machine-age: Jacob Fugger and J. Pierpont Morgan could understand 
each other’s methods and point of view and temperament far better than Paracelsus and 
Einstein” (p. 23). “Since money does not disclose what has been transformed into it, 
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everything, whether commodity or not, is convertible into gold... . Thus social power 
becomes private power in the hands of a private person” (p. 24). This is the seed from 
which has sprung the impulse to speed out of which came in turn the ages of power 
derived from water and wood (Eotechnic), coal and iron (Paleotechnic), electricity- 
and-alloy (Neotechnic). These three terms at once present to the imagination a picture 
of the tremendous strides in speed achieved during the past thousand years. Along with 
the speed came the “diminished use of human beings as prime movers” together with an 
increasing mechanization of the part played by labor. Attention was focussed on pro- 
duction. What was happening to the laborer in his reduction to a cog in the machine 
passed unobserved. The factory and the stock company became the acme of order and 
precision. The up-to-dateness of the machine would show in the book-keeping. The 
obsolete machine must not impede progress. The “Enterprisers” were too busy to 
inquire or to heed that human lives were involved. 

The “Paleotechnic industry arose out of the breakdown of European society and 
carried the disruption to a finish” (p. 153). The thinker began to revolt. Just when the 
worker was being most deeply degraded Kant propounded his doctrine that “every human 
being should be treated as an end, never as a means” (p. 172), which slowly brought the 
essential barbarism of technical advance to the attention of a public that was gradually 
becoming better informed and correspondingly more intelligent. Through the invention 
of printing the machine cheapened books and contributed to the spread of learning—the 
machine was arrayed against the machine method as man came to understand. The 
“Enterpriser”’ was quick to see that “By the infirmity of human nature it happens that 
the more skillful the workman, the more intractable and self-willed he is apt to become 
... less fit component of the mechanical system. ... The first requirement for the 
factory system, then, was the castration of skill. The second the discipline of starvation. 
The third the closing up of alternative occupation through land monopoly and dis-edu- 
cation” (p. 173). 

The Neotechnic phase is the child of science by the master Enterpriser. “Lacking 
a cooperative social intelligence and good-will, our most refined technics promises no more 
for society’s improvement than an electric bulb would promise to a monkey in the midst 
of a jungle. True: the industrial world produced during the nineteenth century is either 
technologically obsolete or socially dead. But unfortunately its magotty corpse has 
produced organisms which in turn may debilitate or possibly kill the new order that 
should take its place’ (p. 215). “The neotechnic refinement of the machine without a 
coordinate development of higher social purposes, has only magnified the possibilities of 
depravity and barbarism” (p. 266). “The present pseudomorph is, socially and tech- 
nically, third rate’ (p. 267). 

“Before the machine pervaded life, order was the boast of the gods, and absolute 
monarchs. Both the deity and his representatives on earth had, however, the misfortune 
to be inscrutable in their judgment and frequently capricious and cruel in their assertion 
of mastery. On the human level, their order was represented by slavery: complete 
determination from above: complete subservience without questioning from below. Be- 
hind the gods stood brute nature itself” (p. 326)... . “When one beholds these savage 
qualities to-day one has the sense of beholding a backward form of life, like the mastodon, 
or of witnessing the outburst of a demented personality. Until we have absorbed the les- 
sons of objectivity, impersonality, neutrality, the lessons of the mechanical realm, we 
cannot go farther in our development toward the more richly organic, the more profoundly 
human” (p. 363). “Under the system itself labor has lost both its bargaining power and 
its capacity to obtain subsistence. . . presently the whole system collapses, and even 
financiers, and enterprisers, and managers are sucked into the whirlpool of their own 
cupidity ; but it rises, not from some obscure uncontrollable law, . . . but as the outcome 
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of our failure to take advantage by adequate social provision of the new processes of 
mechanised production” (p. 402). ' 

“What we need, then, is the realization that the creative life, in all its manifestations, 
is necessarily a social product. . . for the fact is that creative activity is finally the only 
important business of mankind, the chief justification and the most durable fruit of its 
sojourn on the planet” (p. 409). “In a word, as social life becomes mature, the social 
unemployment of machines will become as marked as the present technological unem- 
ployment of men” (p. 426). “With a change in ideals from material conquest, wealth, 
and power to life, culture and expression, the machine, like the menial with a new and 
more confident master, will fall back into its proper place our servant, not our tyrant” 
(p. 427). 

The book is enriched by a summary of scientific discovery and invention since the 
tenth century. There is also an invaluable bibliography in which each reference is 
evaluated by a terse descriptive note. The book is at once a history and a constructive 
proposal that is inspiring. 

C. F. SANDERS 


Die geistige Struktur der Physik. By Gustav Mie. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1934. 36 
pages. RM 1. 


This is one of the publications of the Apologetics Seminar, conducted at the Luther 
Academie in Sondershausen, under the direction of Carl Stange. Its purpose is to 
demonstrate that Physics, which the author defines as “the science of experimentation,” 
or “the science of the artificial sense organs and their accompanying observations,” can- 
not be complete without the spiritual equipment of the personal observer. 

The thermometer, the dynameter, the spectroscope and the microphone are used as 
illustrations of artificial sense organs. They do what the sense of touch, of sight and of 
hearing are intended to do, only far more accurately and intensively. They reveal truth, 
the truth of the physical universe. But by themselves, apart from the human personality, 
they belong entirely to the realm of things. “Every material cause produces only material 
effects, and every material effect has as its source only material causes.’ The idea of 
truth forms no part of Physics as such. The apprehension of truth implies the necessity 
of a spiritual organ, and this Physics does not possess: it resides in the scientist himself. 

In order to come to true conclusions, therefore, it is the scientist who must be able 
to discriminate between the true and the false, the being and the seeming. He must be 
conscientious in the matter of asserting his claims, and above all, he must believe in an 
ordered universe behind the apparent confusion as a postulate of scientific investigation. 
In other words, he must believe in the spirit of truth as having an existence before and 
apart from the mind which discovers truth. This spirit of truth is God, and the scientist 
can only think the thoughts of God after Him. 

The author’s plea, then, is for a real “universitas literarum,” in which no investigator 
will arrogate to himself the knowledge of the whole truth, but see himself as only one 
among many, all of whom are diligent seekers of the spirit of truth which is God. It is 
a wholesome thought and needs to be driven home in these days of intensive specializa- 
tion and arrogant self-sufficiency among scholars and investigators. 


E. E. FiscHer 


You Can Master Life. By James Gordon Gilkey. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1934. 186 pages. $1.75. 


Dr. Gilkey is the minister of the South Congregational Church in Springfield, Mass. 
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He is a self-confessed liberal in theology, and in this volume offers the philosophy of life 
which grows out of a liberal Christianity. 

“At the heart of things,” he writes in the first chapter, “there is a Creative Mind and 
Power and Goodness to which we give the old name God.” The ultimate purpose of this 
organizing intelligence is to surround men with an environment which will stimulate the 
development of character through struggle. “Grow in character or perish. Learn wisdom 
and skill and kindness or die. ... Under the stimulus of that rigorous alternative 
humanity has moved forward from the rough life of primitive society to the wiser, kinder, 
more skillful life of today. Under the continuing stimulus of that alternative humanity 
will, in the long centuries before us, move still further onward” until “a world without 
disease, without poverty, without ignorance, without injustice and without wars seems, 
in the light of the gains already recorded, actually within our reach.” In the meantime, 
some are falling by the way, or failing to attain. What will become of them? ‘The next 
phase of our evolution in character will begin at the precise point at which the present 
phase will leave off. “There is extinction for neither the individual nor the race, but 
both move forward and upward by inherent powers until they shall have attained. Per- 
haps this is not the whole of Dr. Gilkey’s theology, but so much as he has given us cer- 
tainly is not Christian. It is not so that the Christian seeks to master life. 

If we forget the theology and approach the remaining chapters of the book as a 
philosophy of life lived without any consciousness of sin or need of forgiveness but with 
the sole purpose of getting along well with our environment there is much in it that can 
prove helpful. The author takes up concrete life-situations, such as we all must face, 
and rationalizes and moralizes them. “Breaking the Grip of Worry”; “Being Willing 
to be Yourself” ; “The Secret of Getting a Lot Done”; “Managing Personal Antagonisms’’ 
—these indicate the kind of personality problems with which the book deals. There is 
a fund of common sense to be found in these pages. The poetry quoted and the illustra- 
tive material used are especially apt. That there is much that we can and must do in 
adjusting ourselves to our environment no one will deny. But that the world can be 
saved by this kind of stoic philosophy was disproved many centuries ago. Sin is too 
great a reality to be disregarded in any serious attempt to enable men to find peace and 
joy in living. 

E. E. FiscHEr 


My Life. A Study of the Church Worker and his Personal Life. By O. Fred Nolde 
and Paul J. Hoh. Philadelphia: The United Lutheran Publication House, 1934. 
96 pages. $0.25. 


My Life is the first volume published in the new Leadership Training Course which 
has been prepared under the auspices of the Parish and Church School Board. It has 
a wide appeal and is suitable for study by all members of a congregation. The church 
councilman, the teacher of a class, the officers of an organization, the active members of 
any society will find here much to challenge them in the following of their Christian 
vocation. Here are discussed many problems with which they are familiar and perhaps 
puzzled. Needs of the Christian in the development of his life are analyzed, possibilities 
of influence and leadership are presented and the attaining of higher achievement is dis- 
cussed. 

Jesus is studied as a pattern for our lives, our own experience is drawn upon in 
analyzing situations, and aids for spiritual growth are discussed. Services of worship, 
the use of the Bible, and the use of prayer are evaluated with helpful suggestions for 
making them a more practical part of our lives. 

This course lays much emphasis upon the “growth in Christian personality,” but it 
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does not forget that “self-improvement is not to be regarded as the only essential for 
spiritual effectiveness.” The life of the Christian worker must be the life consecrated 
and dedicated to God in loving submission to his will. 

The Leaders’ Guide and the arrangement of material are well planned and should 


prove helpful in developing more zealous and effective workers in our congregations. 
E. F. RAHN 


My Pupils, A Study of the Church Worker and His Group. By O. Fred Nolde and 
Paul J. Hoh. Philadelphia: The United Lutheran Publication House, 1934. 96 


pages. $0.25. 


The expression, “pupil centered,” widely used, little understood, has come to be one 
of the distinguishing marks, to many, the distinguishing mark, of the newer viewpoint in 
education. 

My Pupils, the second volume to appear in the proposed new series on Leadership 
Training, is a contribution toward the better understanding of what we mean when we 
say, “in education we want results in pupils.” Its purpose is to show how to get to know 
pupils so that efforts to influence them will be more effective. 

That teaching directed definitely toward the improvement in people who are taught 
is both a relatively new and untried ideal, and, at the same time, an old and tested practice, 
is one of the convictions of this book. Such teaching Jesus did. The church leader is 
wise who follows in his steps. 

Chapter one is important because it is an orientation chapter. It seeks to maintain, 
in the student of the subject, a balanced approach. This chapter, well digested, will guide 
the reader through the remaining four chapters, and bring him to the end with a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of pupil needs, without doing violence to the truth that 
there are other things in Christian education besides pupils,—for instance, God’s Word, 
divine grace, the character of the leader himself. 

“Freshness of approach,” sums up the treatment of the material. What the pupil does, 
how he is actually influenced as he takes part in worship, study, fellowship and service 
activities, is the theme. A chapter is devoted to the discussion of each of these pupil 
experiences. Actual cases are introduced. Attempts are made to analyze these cases, 
and as the student of the subject goes through the book it becomes clearer why, how, and 
to what intent, he must know his pupils, both in the group, and individually. Charts are 
introduced for convenience and as guides. 

One lays this little volume aside with the feeling that being a leader of a church 
group may become a most fascinating endeavor, one that stands in the forefront of human 
activity which seeks to mould lives after the pattern of that exemplified in the life of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Tra S. Fritz 


Religion and the American Dream. By Raymond C. Knox. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. 155 pages. $1.75. 


The author of this book is Chaplain of Columbia University. It is the “result of a 
commission accepted by him to study the place of religion and religious instruction in 
modern education, particularly in the countries of Western Europe.” Upon the foundation 
of his observations in England and continental Europe, Dr. Knox bases his discussion 
of the problems which America faces in this field. Chaplain Knox’s thesis is that reli- 
gion enters our political and economic life and gives the people a true vision of life, and 
enables them to discover life’s real purpose. 
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A few of the chapter headings will indicate the plan of the book: “Religion and the 
Increase of Life,” “Religion in Education,” “The Vision of God,” “Religion and the 
Building of a New Society,” “Education in Religion,” “Religion and the Unity of Civiliza- 
tion.” 

The thesis of this work deals with a far-reaching problem that is pressing for a 
present-day solution. A discussion of the question: “What shall take the place of the 
Sunday school?” indicates the conviction that education in religion has failed to create 
Christian character that makes the individual to live in this world and deal with its 
economic and political forces in a manner that contributes to the highest welfare of him- 
self and his fellowmen. 

This book holds to the principle that religion is concerned with the whole of life— 
with everything that the individual does in private and the practices that affect society. 
In religion are to be found the true values and purposes of life. The mission of religion 
is to enable us to obtain life’s comprehensive purpose. The Christian religion furnishes 
the dynamic to establish the kingdom of heaven. How to make the spiritual supreme in 
the full range of its individual and social expression is the question Christian Education 
seeks to answer. 

What is the American dream? “It is the ideal of a more abundant life, of realizing 
life in its largest possibilities, and a social order in which each man and each woman 
shall be able to attain the fullest stature of which they are innately capable.” Chaplain 
Knox seeks to discover the relation of Religious Education to the fulfillment of the 
American dream. The book will interest all who apply the gospel to life today, and are 
seeking the best means of reaching this goal. 

Harvey D. Hoover 


When God Hides. By Paul E. Scherer. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1934. 90 
pages. $1.00. 


This is a book of ten sermons, taking its title from the first sermon in the collection. 
It is the December 1934 number of “Harpers Monthly Pulpit,” a series of sermon books by 
distinguished American preachers which has continued now for twenty-eight months. 

Those who care for such statistics (and want to take the risk of seeing implications 
in them) will be interested in noting that of the twenty-eight preachers in the series 
Methodists furnish seven, Presbyterians five, Congregationalists five, Episcopalians four, 
Disciples three, Baptists two, Lutherans one. One (Holmes) is now undenominational, 
originally Unitarian. 

Doctor Scherer is pastor of Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New York City. Read- 
ers of this book will understand why he has won so high a place in popular esteem. 
Those who have enjoyed his ministry on the radio will be glad to have this volume of 
stirring pulpit utterances. These sermons have a dramatic quality which rank them with 
the best. They are different from most sermons in the arresting and often daring man- 
ner in which their author manages his themes and commands the interest of his public. 
He has a style of sermonizing which is all his own, and one has the notion that such talk 
as this issuing from a pulpit, Sunday after Sunday, drenched with the personality of the 
speaker, must be something of an event, an occasion of real spiritual excitement. That, 
of course, is something that is always missing on the printed page, for personality is too 
elusive, too spiritual to machine into a book. Yet in a very unusual degree these sermons 4 
are alive with the man who made them, with his abundant health of body and mind and 
heart-beat. Every one of these sermons has life in it, and what is better still, every on 
of them comes to the point, in some great matter of soul concern. 

They are belligerent too, in the best sense. So many are the hostilities wlggaee 
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religion has to face these days that good preaching needs to be, now and then, flamingly 
belligerent. The modern preacher needs a militancy in his method as he looks abroad 
upon the evils in the land. That sort of thing, of course, can be overdone. The preacher 
can so overemphasize the perils of religion as to disturb the faith of the average saint, 
and publicize philosophies and opinions which the average Christian never heard about 
nor cared to hear. Good preachers are ever mindful of their ministry of comfort, of their 
errand to the tempted and the weary. But they must also warn the unwary sheep against 
the wolf. And one is glad to see in these vigorous sermons a champion of Christ’s people 
and Christ’s church, who wars against the wolf with devastating satire and rebuke. 
Doctor Scherer is not afraid to go to battle, two-fistedly, with the enemies of religion 
and the church. 

Young preachers everywhere can whet their wits on these sermons. Older preachers 
will rejoice in them. And lay people will find many of their deepest problems interpreted 
and cleared in terms of the sufficiency of Christ. 

J. Henry Harms 


The Practice of Public Prayer. By J. Hillis Miller. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1934. 198 pages. $2.50. 


The Christian church is busily engaged in producing devotional literature to help 
her children worship. The finest products of her prayer life are sought out diligently 
and are being translated into modern language for the use of her devout worshippers. 
The Church of today is on her knees, seeking better forms of expression and a finer 
spirit in her devotional life. In the midst of many books about prayer comes this excel- 
lent objective study of the practice of public prayer. 

In the bibliography acknowledgments are made to The Common Service Book (U. 
L. C. A.); F. Heiler’s Prayer; Coe, Psychology of Religion; Strong, Psychology of 
Prayer; Fairbairn, Plulosophy of the Christian Religion; Harris, Christian Public Wor- 
ship; Sperry, Reality in Worship; James, Varieties of Religious Experience; Fosdick, 
Meaning of Prayer. These indicate the character of the source material. Of course, 
many others are quoted and studied, but the above are typical. 

It is interesting to observe the results of an approach to an interpretation of prayer 
by this objective method. The author limits “current theories” of Prayer. In them he 
does not include the conservative evangelical view of prayer which is also “current.” 
Hallesby, for example, has no place in “current” theories. 

The objective study in this book is comprehensive and critical. The method is 
pursued fairly and effectively. “Petition,’ “Praise,” “Thanksgiving,” and “Confession” 
are studied with appreciation and insight. One of the interesting outcomes is the con- 
demnation of careless practices in public prayer. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick in the 
introduction writes : 

“Indeed, anyone acquainted with public prayer in American churches might well 
conclude that even ministers do not regard it as deserving any attention at all. Their 
public prayers often fall from their lips slipshod and haphazard, appalling illustrations 
of random, extemporized mediocrity. 

“A visitor from another English speaking land, after a leisurely tour of the United 
states from the Pacific to the Atlantic with attention especially centered on our religious 
stoms, was asked to name the. most impressive item in his observations. Without 

itation he replied, “The appalling quality of your public prayer” (p. vii). 
» Dr. Miller concludes that spontaneous prayers are not edifying. Among other state- 
s appears this: “Most free prayer is too free. It gives freedom to the minister to 
s his own whims and fancies, and very often his conceits, whereas it ought to give 
1 to the individuals within the congregation” (p. 90). 
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The table of specific subjects of petitions in the public prayers of Orthodox Jews, 
Reformed Jews, Catholics, Anglicans and non-Liturgical Protestants (as represented in 
Prayers of Dr. Fosdick) fills pages 60-82. It is a most illuminating exhibit which 
furnishes food for sober thought. 

There is a direct and an indirect plea that the Prayer Book be fitted to the age. 
“The history of common prayer, for the most part, reveals the tendency to maintain 
formal or institutional continuity in the face of changing conditions.” There is how- 
ever also the admission that the sporadic attempts at public prayer which have been 
wholly spontaneous have not ministered either to the needs of the worshipper or the 
progress of the development of public prayer forms. 

The approach here represented would avoid the theological method, the psychologi- 
cal method and the anthropological method of studying prayer. While it may not always 
strictly avoid theological, psychological, or even anthropological implications it is worthy 
of notice that this objective study of the various forms, content and the constituted 
motives of public prayer yields such fruitful results. 

There are rather brief references to the Collects (pp. 17-18, 37, 45-48). But the 
feeling remains that Collects are thought of only as ancient forms of prayer. This form 
of prayer is practiced today in even comparatively non-liturgical churches. It adds a 
richness to the public service and a value to worship not supplied by the exclusive use 
of.a “pastoral prayer.” 

The study directly and indirectly commends the practice of public prayer that ex- 
presses a spirituality which has the supremacy in all the activities of the whole life of the 
worshipper. 

Harvey D. Hoover 


John Bunyan, Mechanick Preacher. By William York Tindall. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1934. 309 pages. $3.50. 


For the average person John Bunyan equals ‘“Pilgrim’s Progress.” It is true that 
this monumental work, which for several centuries rivaled the Bible in translations and 
distribution, has overshadowed its creator in the minds of those who have lived apart 
from his time and generation. But the slight knowledge and understanding which the 
common reader has had of this famed English tinker, itinerant ‘mechanick” preacher of 
the seventeenth century, has come mostly through his great allegorical classic. 

As a consequence, in spite of the fact that numerous biographies have been provided, 
not many people know John Bunyan. They are scarcely aware that he was only one man 
of unusual genius among hundreds of other itinerant preachers, and that he lived, worked 
at menial tasks, and preached and wrote like his contemporaries. They have little under- 
standing of the social, economic, and sectarian character of the era that produced these 
flaming mouthpieces of the Lord, who were despised by the ordained and oppressed by 
the conventional. There is a dearth of appreciation of the political and religious back- 
ground that furnished in real life the figures and characters for the allegory and simili- 
tude of Bunyan’s writings, sixty in number. 

“John Bunyan, Mechanick Preacher,” does the unusual. It is not biography. It 
serves as an historical analysis of the life and culture of a period. It is a carefully pre- 
pared religious, sociological, and literary study. Its plan and structure can best be 
glimpsed through the author’s own description in the preface. 

“The first chapter provides definitions and descriptions of the kinds of lay preachers, 
and places Bunyan among them as a representative mechanick, itinerant, and enthusiast ; 
the second is concerned with Bunyan’s spiritual autobiography, “Grace Abounding,” which 
is shown to be one of many similar works provided for the guidance of others and for 
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the advertisement of their own conversion, call, and gift by enthusiastic preachers. 
The third chapter is a discussion of that interest in controversial polemics which Bunyan 
shared with many other lay preachers, and of the effect of his sectarian acrimony upon 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” which is indebted to obscure controversies for the characters of 
Byends and Ignorance as well as for many details, such as incidental verses. The fourth 
and fifth chapters are social and economic in character. This section deals with the 
social inferiority of Bunyan and the other mechanicks, their economic discontent, the 
mockery and abuse to which they were subjected by society for their trade, illiteracy, 
poverty, and presumption, and their class-conscious campaign of preaching against the 
rich and powerful in behalf of the oppressed. The sixth and seventh chapters concern 
the millenium or the Fifth Monarchy, that lower-class dream of relief and triumph which 
occupied the fancies of the theocratic Baptists. The subjects of the eighth and ninth 
chapters are more literary in character. The first of these chapters, which treats of the 
kind of propaganda upon which the Baptist and other lay preachers relied for the accom- 
plishment of their purposes, reveals Bunyan as a self-conscious literary artist, who was 
as completely aware of his methods as any secular writer, and follows the development 
of his popular manner to its triumph in those excellent works of sectarian propaganda, 
his poems and allegories. The second of these chapters concerns Bunyan’s conventional 
claim of inspiration and of freedom from literary influence, demonstrates his indebtedness 
to the tractarian and other literature of his day, and explains his pretensions to literary 
innocence as a professional necessity of the enthusiastic preacher.” 

The Appendix deals with a lost and neglected tract by Bunyan concerning Quakers, 
witches, and horses of Cambridge. There are sixty-six pages of notes on the contents of 
the book. An exhaustive bibliography and topical index complete the work. 

The author is kind enough to let the reader into the secret of his approach to his 
task, to the end that he may work with scientific objectiveness and with a minimum of 
traditional or partisan prejudice which he feels has too largely dominated most of the 
portraits of Bunyan. One has the impression that he remains unusually faithful to his 
purpose. 

This fresh analysis with its fascinating and educational tour behind the scenes will 
cast a new light upon Bunyan for the average reader. It may carry with it a certain 
degree of disillusionment for the traditional conception of Bunyan as one who was wholly 
illiterate, with little talent, naive in his understanding of what he was about and of the 
technique and use of propaganda, and who was totally dependent upon the direct, mys- 
terious operation of the Holy Spirit for his remarkable achievements. In it we come 
nearer to being able to explain the man and his work through a more realistic conception 
of his inherent genius and of the temper of his time which called that genius into action. 
Following this enlightening excursion through that social order of the latter part of the 
seventeenth century which produced “Pilgrim’s Progress,’ one is likely to be sent back 
to re-read and to discover in it, because of the new reading between the lines, a more 
comprehensive work than he had ever previously dreamed it to be. 


D. F. Putman 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHY AT ITS BEST AND WORST 


Erasmus of Rotterdam. By Stephen Zweig; translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1934. 247 pages. $3.00. 


Here is a book to read for the sheer delight of reading. It captivates and charms. 
We wonder, as we read along, whether the author’s power to draw word-pictures will 
hold out to the end, and are surprised to find that it does. Some portion of our admira- 
tion goes to the translators, for this book bears no evidence that it was originally written 
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in a foreign language. It is literary biography at its best, which means that it is liter- 
ature, as well as biography. 

Literature as well as biography! But is it biography at all? The question obtrudes 
itself continually. Successful portraiture it surely is, but is the portrait actually true to 
life? We get a vivid picture of Erasmus, learned, travelled, sensitive, an aristocrat of 
the spirit, jarred by human contacts, impatient of criticism, unwilling to be embroiled in 
any controversy even for his convictions, the complete and perfect humanist. All of these 
features go into Zweig’s portrait of the man; but those of us who know Erasmus even 
slightly, miss from it the central feature around which all of these others ought to be 
grouped, if the portrait is to be true. For the really significant thing about him is not 
that he was a humanist, but that, being a humanist and the prince among them, he was 
also a Christian. There is no suggestion that he was concerned, above all things else, 
to make known the “law of Christ,” the lex Christi, which he considered the essence of 
Christianity. There is no suggestion that he was trying to make it possible for less 
gifted men “to preach Christ from the sources,” of the Christum ex fontibus praedicare 
that was the motive of all of his most serious work. 

In Zweig’s biography the foil for his portrait of Erasmus is one of Martin Luther. 
He pictures the tumultuous, boisterous, intolerant Luther, “bestriding the world with his 
sturdy peasant legs.” But what he fails to see is the Luther who carried in his own heart 

_ the peace that passeth understanding. He misses the real contrast between the two men 
altogether when he declares that “it was solely one of method,” whereas it was in reality 
a difference in fundamental conception. They could not agree on a definition of Christi- 
anity. 

And so it seems to me, that this book is literary biography at its worst, as well as 
at its best. The danger in this kind of portraiture is that it tempts us to believe that we 
have seen the man, when we have actually seen only a picture of him. When the artist’s 
eye misses the salient feature, he has deceived us, though all unwittingly. 

Doubtless this book about Erasmus will be widely read. We wish that all its readers 
might then turn to the work of Preserved Smith, who lets us into Erasmus’ secret soul, 
by letting him do much, if not most, of the talking. 

CwHar_es M. JAcoss 


The Story of Christmas. By R. J. Campbell. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1934. xvi, 288 pages. $3.00. 


The Story of Christmas from the pen of Canon Campbell will be welcomed by the 
many who want more than comments on the Biblical narrative of the nativity. Dr. 
Campbell surveys the whole field from gospel times to the present, painting vividly the 
scenes and customs current in different countries at Christmas time. 

The first two chapters tell how the story began, adorning the gospel record with 
description and interpretative matter that makes one relive the days of Bethlehem. One 
follows with anxious sympathy the pleading of Joseph and feels rebellious that no haven 
but a stable is available for the travailing young mother. Out on the hills he experiences 
the first shock of fear, soon turned to awe and later to worship, as the angel message 
brings conviction and action to the shepherds. In the stable strange things happen and 
one is not surprised that cattle and other beasts rejoice in the birth of the Christ Child. 

Many are the quaint customs that adorn the “turn of the year” in far off lands. 
These Dr. Campbell has reviewed and made to live in such reality and reasonableness 
that our western eyes behold the Yule of Olde England in all of its attractiveness, and 
our ears strain lest any word of the strange stories escape us. Real too are the non- 
Christian customs from the mythical past. Here is to be found Balder the God of poetry 
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and eloquence slain by an arrow of mistletoe and restored to life by the unyielding love 
of his mother. Here also is found the reason for the use of holly for Christmas decora- 
tion—the boar hunt—the Lord of Misrule, and other stories. 

Not less interesting are the stories of later English customs, Richard Pace, secre- 
tary to Henry II, is quoted as saying: “It is enough for the sons of noblemen to wind 
their horn and carry their hawke fair and leave study and learning to the children of 
meaner people.” But as time went on English gentlemen began to appreciate learning, 
and the more crude and physical began to give place to more refined and profitable 
conduct. Still custom clung with dogged tenacity and it was not until the time of the 
Renaissance that the joust was without violence and blood. Other hardy sports of 
nobility were: Water Quintain, Bull-baiting, Bear-baiting and kindred games. In time 
these gave way to amateur plays, Mummers, “Going a-Gooding,” Wassailing the Apple 
Trees, Minstrels and Waits. These latter, while not strictly of ecclesiastical origin, were 
not without its sanction and played no small part in the celebration of Christmas. 

The origin of the Christmas tree with its children’s festival is not clear. Tradition 
points strongly to Luther as the one who really started the custom of decorating the 
evergreen tree and making the season one of deeply religious significance, though even 
in Germany it took nearly two centuries before it became a family practice. In English 
communities the custom did not become common until much later. While known and 
practiced in German settlements of the new world much earlier it did not become com- 
mon practice in America until the last decades of the nineteenth century. Now it is 
common on land or sea wherever civilized man is found, so common in fact that it seems 
as though it always had been. 

Nor have stories of Christmas ceased to grow. The author describes a number of 
these. Among them is the story of a temporary Christmas truce along the Western 
Front in the Great War, during which the hostile armies fraternized in “No Man’s Land” 
and exchanged gifts. The war could have been stopped then if the leaders could have 
met on similar grounds honoring the Prince of Peace. Stories of other interests and 
nationalities add charm to the chapter. 

Chapter eight is a description and interpretation of the Nativity Plays. These for 
the most part are the product of the Middle Ages. At first they were very popular but 
gradually fell into disuse, and under Puritan influence practically ceased to be. However 
these last years have seen a purging and a return of the religious drama until today it 
is recognized as one of the most effective means of modern instruction. Among the plays 
listed are: The Nativity, Christmas in Bangalore, The Barisal Christmas Play and Eager 
Heart. The author also lists a number of carols and Christmas verse. Among them 
are to found some of the finest material in the field of Christmas literature culled from 
many lands. The volume is worthy of a place in every minister’s library. 


M. Hapwin FiscHer 


The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, translated into English, with Introduction and 
Notes. By Burton Scott Easton. Cambridge: The University Press; New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. 112 pages. $2.25. 


The Apostolic Tradition has long been known to scholars. It is best known in the 
form in which it appears in the Apostolic Constitutions and other early Church Orders. 
It is the work of Hippolytus, the miost famous Roman writer of the third century, who 
for some time, after 217, was the bishop of a schismatic congregation in the city of Rome. 
Professor Easton has made this document accessible to English readers and has provided 
it with an admirable introduction and brief, but illuminating, notes. The reconstructed 
text, which Dr. Easton has used, is based on a Latin version, with comparison of the 
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Oriental texts, of which there are quite a number. The document gives us a vivid and 
interesting picture of the practices, liturgical and other, observed in the Roman church in 
the later second and early third centuries. This edition will prove especially useful in 
seminars on Early Church History and Liturgics. 

CHARLES M. JAcoss 


The Ethical Teaching of Paul. By Mary Edith Andrews. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1934. viii, 185 pages. $2.00. 


Ever since Ferdinand Christian Baur published, in 1845, his epoch making mon- 
ograph Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi, the study of Paul has occupied a most important, 
at times even central place in the field of research into the Christian origins. Naturally 
the attention of scholars was first focused on Paul’s religious thought—his theology— 
while his concern with the practical problems of human conduct—his ethics—was largely, 
if not entirely, considered secondary to the matters of doctrinal and speculative import. 
The author, Assistant Professor of Religion in Goucher College, Baltimore, contends that 
the time has now come for a shift from the theological approach to one more warmly 
human. She offers her work as a contribution to the study of Paul’s letters parallel to 
that carried on fruitfully in the study of the synoptic gospels by contemporary German 
scholars following the formgeschichtliche Methode and even more so by Dean Shirley 


Jackson Case and other members of the Department of the New Testament and Early 


Christian Literature of the University of Chicago who emphasize the human experience 
in society as the matter of major moment. When viewed from this—the social—angle 
the intensely practical nature of Paul’s problems in the Christian communities becomes 
at once apparent and the emphasis shifts from the sphere of the intellectual to that of 
behavior. Paul’s social experience is seen to be the major factor in determining his 
ethical judgments. It is no longer Paul the thinker, the theologian that stands in the 
foreground of the picture, but Paul, the fiery missionary grappling with real problems of 
human need. 

Chapter I (pp. 9-38) sets forth the ethical problem involved in the momentous ques- 
tion confronting the early Christians, whether Gentiles must become Jews to be Chris- 
tians and Paul’s solution of this problem. The following chapters II and III (pp. 39-101) 
treat the problems and conflicts arising in Corinth as being due in part to the character 
of Paul and the peculiarity of his teaching,—the personal equation— and in part to the 
social conditions prevailing in the community. In chapter IV (pp. 102-134) the much 
mooted question of Paul’s relationship to the intellectuals of his time, especially to the 
Stoics, is discussed and the conclusion reached that Paul does not move in the same 
intellectual atmosphere as Posidonius, Cicero, Seneca, Philo, Epictetus, Plutarch, the 
sphere in which Stoicism touched Paul’s life being rather in the sphere of the affairs of 
every day—in its most practical aspects— and here perhaps in an almost totally indirect 
way. Paul was not an intellectual. The author then proceeds to show that Paul’s ethics 
cannot be sufficiently and satisfactorily explained out of Judaism alone. Paul’s ethical 
judgments are found to be much more conditioned by the contemporary social situation 
than by any heritage of the past. Moreover Paul’s own insistence that ethical action is 
conditioned by the possession of the Spirit (Pneuwma) and that natural man cannot achieve 
a worthy ethical life, points away from Judaism as a norm of Paul’s judgment (chapt. v, 
pp. 135-168). In conclusion (pp. 169-175) the main results of the investigation are sum- 
marized and the great value which Paul and his teaching retain for our time is pointed out. 

A select bibliography for each chapter of works that have appeared between 1904- 
1932, and a helpful index complete the scholarly and stimulating book. 

K. J. Grimm 
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Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Herausgegeben von Gerhard Kittel. 
Erster Band vollstandig in 12 Lieferungen; zweiter Band, Lieferung 1-7. Stuttgart: 
Verlag von W. Kohlhammer, 1933-34. Jeder Lieferung, RM 2.90. 


We have already called the attention of our readers to the general character of this 
monumental work of New Testament scholarship which has no equal of its kind and will 
unquestionably remain the standard work in the field of New Testament investigation 
for many years to come. It is much more than an ordinary Lexicon. It is also different 
from a New Testament Theology in alphabetical order. But it combines features that are 
essential to both. The meaning of each Greek word in the New Testament is carefully 
investigated as to its origin and development, and in every case the investigation is 
brought down to the present state of scholarship with a full bibliography on the subject. 
Each article has been assigned to a scholar who is a specialist in his field. Many articles 
on the more important New Testament terms are excellent monographs such as can be 
found nowhere else. 

The work is far from being complete. But it seems almost a miracle that its con- 
tinuation has not been interrupted or delayed by the economic depression through which 
the world is passing. The first volume which appeared in 12 installments covers the first 
three letters of the Greek alphabet (793 pages with a foreword dedicated to Adolf 
Schlatter, a full index, a list of contributors and a supplement of abbreviations). The 
first seven installments of the second volume (464 pages) bring the work down from 
daimon to ektroma. The high standard of accuracy and thoroughness which distinguished 
the first installments has been sustained throughout. Among the contributors are such 
well known men as Behm, Buechsel, Bultmann, Debrunner, Deissner, Fr. Hauck, Oepke, 
Procksch, Karl Ludwig Schmidt and Hans Windisch. Others are less known: they 
belong to the rising generation of German theologians who are taking the place of those 
that are passing away, and the contributions of some of these men (for example, Reng- 
storf) are of the very best. 

The work is indispensable to every scholar and student of the New Testament. We 
could wish it might find its way into the study of every pastor who reads his Greek New 
Testament and is familiar with the German language. Instead of presenting their pastor 
with a new silk clerical robe, a congregation might hand him a subscription to this mag- 
nificent work: it would be appreciated, for it is a work of permanent value, and not only 
the pastor, but also the congregation would profit by it. 

H. OFFERMANN 


Doxa. Eine bedeutungsgeschichtliche Studie. By Lic. Dr. Johannes Schneider, Privat- 
dozent fuer Neues Testament an der Universitaet Berlin. (Neutestamentliche 
Forschungen. Herausgegeben von Prof D. Otto Schmitz. Dritte Reihe. 3 Heft.) 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1932. 183 pages. 


What was the original meaning of the Greek word doxa? In what sense is the word 
used in literary Greek, in non-literary texts, in the Septuagint and related texts, in the 
writings of the New Testament, in the New Testament Apocrypha and by the Greek 
writers of the ancient church? How can the changes in the meaning of the word be 
explained? Is the peculiar meaning of the word in the New Testament due to the influ- 
ence of the Septuagint and the Hebrew Old Testament, or have both the New Testament 
and the Septuagint retained the original realistic and concrete meaning of the word, 
which was lost in literary Greek, but has been preserved in non-literary texts? These 
are the questions to which the author has applied himself with a thoroughness that is the 
mark of real scholarship. It is not necessary to agree with the author in all his conclu- 
sions. But the chief value of his investigation lies in the collection and presentation of 
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the entire source material which enables the reader to draw his own conclusions. The 
book is the best monograph on the meaning of one of the most important New Testa- 
ment terms. 


H. OFrreRMANN 


Die Psalmen als Kraftquelle Luthers. Ein Beitrag zur Frage nach dem lutherischen 
Bekenntms heute. By Lic. Volkmar Herntrich. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1934. 42 
pages. RM 1. 


Luther’s exposition of the Psalms has been a source of comfort and strength for 
many Christians. This pamphlet shows what the Book of Psalms has meant for Luther’s 
own personal faith and spiritual life. 

H. OFFERMANN 


Realistic Theology. By W. M. Horton. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1934. 207 
pages. $2.00. 


A new book by Dr. Horton is always awaited with interest. The student of the- 
ology, and I believe the general reader as well, will not be disappointed in this, his latest 
study, presented first as lectures on the Terry Foundation at Andover Seminary. One 
can not read far in the book without sensing the fact that it reflects the findings of a 
group of younger theologians which has as its expressed purpose to keep theology in 
touch with reality. 

Since the author had heretofore in his thinking been drawn towards the liberal camp, 
it is interesting to see how critical he, along with other liberals of his group, has become 
of the liberal standpoint. Liberalism is criticized more particularly because it has been 
moving in a world of fantasy that almost made axiomatic man’s natural goodness and the 
consequent progress of mankind until the kingdom of God, in the very near future, should 
be established on earth. The predicament which this optimism has to face in our day, 
when the very science which had been hailed as the savior of the world from human ills 
has produced an order that threatens to overwhelm civilization itself, is here regarded as 
one of the fundamental realities with which this study begins. 

This leads next to a study of providence which is manifested not only in peace and 
prosperity but also in righteous judgment and punishment. For the best expression of 
faith in such a providential order in history, Dr. Horton goes back to the earlier 
prophets of the Old Testament. But then here as elsewhere Christ, and Christ Crucified, 
is the end, the perfect expression, of such a providence in history. Reality in theology 
calls us to no easy task but brings us once again face to face with a theology of the cross. 

Under Christ and the Church the author next discusses the forces which alone can 
give deliverance from our predicaments. He does not hesitate to speak of sin, individual, 
social, even original sin after his own view of it (pp. 72-74) ; and because there is sin, 
Jesus must needs be accepted not only as Example and Teacher but also as Saviour. 
The redeeming forces to meet and overcome sin must be found in him and in our loyalty 
to him. The church as the community of the loyal is given a very high place in this 
process of salyation—so high that it leads the author to admit that he inclines more to 
the Roman Catholic view of the church than to what is known as the evangelical view. 
In this “high Church” view however he claims to follow the early Protestant Reformers 
themselves. 

The discussion ends on the goal that a realistic theology needs always to keep before 
itself. That goal is salvation of the individual and of the social order. In discussing 
the social side of the gospel he makes a statement about “Lutherans and other purely 
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spiritual churches” to which all Lutherans would hardly plead guilty. The statement is 
that “to mold public opinion through sermons on public questions, or through ecclesiasti- 
cal pronouncements on public issues, is beyond the province of the Church” according to 
the Lutheran view (p. 180). The Lutheran church would I believe entirely agree with 
his statements later on that “the task of straightening and strengthening the perverted 
mind lies in her (the church’s) peculiar province. . . . she cannot herself directly engage 
in the work of transforming the blueprints of the social scientists into political programs 
and legislative enactments, . . . but she can create a public passion for reform, a public 
intolerance of selfish and dishonest politicians, and a willingness, more important in peace- 
time than in war-time, to sacrifice sectional interests for the general good” (p. 188)— 
only the Church must do it through her proclamation of the Word and not through the 
outward constraints of legislation—a view with which the author seems to be in entire 
agreemeent (p. 194). 

Attention is called to the added interest of the study because it shows itself sensi- 
tively responsive to present day movements. Karl Barth himself could hardly express 
more strongly the conviction that “the great quality to be demanded of the leaders of the 
Church is not Herculean will-power, nor Ulyssean shrewdness, of wit, nor even humani- 
tarian compassion, but a capacity to discern and communicate the Word and the Will of 
God. . . . Only God working through Christ and the Church, is adequate for individual 
and social salvation” (p. 194). The author would also express agreement with the 
Oxford Group movement that “the working merit of personal religion is not the indi- 
vidual, nor the more massive forms of church organization but the intimate group, sharing 
experience and looking together for guidance” (p. 172). 

As indicated above, this Realistic Theology has moved towards the Right, though its 
terminology may be different from that ordinarily used by traditional Theology. As a 
striking illustration of this one may instance the three major factors in our human pre- 
dicament. These are said to be the individual, the social and the cosmic; or, if you please, 
the enemy within, the enemy around, and the enemy beyond (p. 73). What is this but a 
modern way of stating what the Catechism long ago summarized as the flesh, the world 
and the devil? But just in the fact that these old truths are here put in the language 
that makes its appeal to men today may be found one of the chief merits of the book. I 
have read the book with interest and profit and can heartily recommend it. 

JoHN ABERLY 
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A Course of Study 


for 


CONFIRMATION CLASSES 


This course became available the fall of 1932. Within a month after pub- 
lication a second edition was necessary. It has met with wide and enthusiastic 
reception. 


The plan of presentation is the result of experimentation with approximately 
twenty-five hundred pupils under the direction of about one hundred pastors who 
were engaged in graduate work in education under Dr. Nolde at the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia. 


This course is planned for the regular catechism class preparing for confirma- 
tion. It includes a Pupil’s Study and Workbook, and a Pastor’s Guide Book. 


Pupil’s Workbook 
STUDY HELPS IN THE CATECHISM 


A study and workbook containing the text of Luther’s Small Catechism, — 


twenty-seven extensive study helps, and special examination and personal data 
sheets. 


These study helps include questions and tests after the manner of modern 
technique, reading and study assignments, diagrams, etc., all of a character calcu- 
lated to enlist interest and promote effort. 


Heavy Paper Cover. 81x11 inches. 64 pages. Price, 4o cents a copy; 
$3.85 a dozen, postage extra. 


Pastor’s Manual 
A GUIDE BOOK IN CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION 


A complete guide with an introduction giving a full explanation of the nature 
of this new approach and the procedure to be followed in introducing the course. 


A detailed development of the twenty-seven lesson plans is provided. Each 


plan states the outcomes for the lesson and suggests the most helpful method of 
presentation of the material. 


A small size reprint, page for page, of the pupil’s workbook is appended. 
$1.25 a copy. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


